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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


‘|THE CITY BANK, 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1876, 





OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 




















FISKE & BATCH 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesyments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 





LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 
HEAD OFFICE, i (Corner of wide toon: Lane), Thread- 


Old Bond Street; 
oRANGH eee Boad; 
(  emsrhtsbridge. 
SusscriBeD eee ae 200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paipv-up CapiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp £135,000 0 0 











Directors 
Joun JonzEs, br Chairman, 
Henry Viovurs — > (Samuse Josnva, Esq. 
Anperw La |\Joaquin Dr Manon Esq. 
egy toro, Hag 
Ww. yh me ose \Jamus E. Vanner, cate 
»M.P. Groror Youna, 


| Wintiam Simpson, Esq.* 
Wm. yo Esq, ‘Heney Joun Atminsox, Esq 





Manager: 
ALrrep Geonoz Kennupr. 





Secretary—C. J. Worts, 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
fheinterest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 








Demand Cheques and Eschenge 1 honored against ap- | 
proved p or Credits | 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 


Mercantile and Vorginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Oredit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 


The Officers and Clerks ot the Rank are pledged not to 
‘lise'cee the trensxcticns of any of ites aa" 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





+! U,& W. SELIGMAN & C0, 


BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


Greenebaum ‘Brothers ¢ & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 
AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds Sterling for use iv | — 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA’ AND 
(RELAND. 








THE 


CANADIAN Bank 0; Commence. 


COE. cnmnmcmanmainel $6,000,000 Gold 
Rc ean: cane $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab!e Transfers, 
grants Commercial oo 54 men cther Banking 
business. 

J. fi. GOADBY, | Agents. 


MEN AND IDIOMS  - 


OF WALL STREET. 








|A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
| A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
ETCH OF DIFFERENT METHO 
OF DEALING IN SIOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Fate To ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by 4 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money inv ested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokere, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 
H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANKERS 


49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 
Lransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seeurtttes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 

Dividends and Coupons Collected, £8 


Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIA 
B. D, SKINNER 














WALTER T, BATCA NATH’L W. T. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. | Member Stock Exchange 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, nEW YORK, 


DEALERS 


United States Securities, 


FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BON2S AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 
with Bank and 


beral ae — 
Special Attention pala’ to to ‘Orders for Investment. 
SAVINGS BANKS, 


“Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Nos. 1 and 3 Third Avenue, N. Y,, 
Opposite Coorer InstiTuTE. 


Chartered 1852. 


45TH Semr-Annuat INTEREST. 

















The Trustees of this Bank have orderei that Interest 
at the rateo SIX PER CENT. per annum, out of the 
earnings of the pist six months, be}paid depositors oa and 
afleranuary 15tth, 1876, en a)l accounts entitled thereto. 

Intere:t not called for, will be added -to the} account 
and dr_w interest from January lst. 

Money deposited on or before January iCth, will be en- 
titled to interest frcm the first of that month. 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 


A. F. ee } Vice-Presidents. 
CLARKSON CROLIL 
T W. Liiirs, ium, Seorelary. 


- SIXPENNY 
SAVINGS BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 
Broadway & Astor Place. 


Open daily from 10 A. M. to 8 P, M, 





5 Cents to $5,000 Received. 
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EDUCATION. 














__FDUCATION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff oi 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
f rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder—The Riglit Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L.. Lord Bishop ot Muron. 

Hellmuth Col'ege (Boys).~Heav Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—PRiscipat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 
For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


Sepremper I!sr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 

SPEAK IN SEASON! 

The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Il, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature ; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N, J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masic, French and Drawing, $250 per 
yéer. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 

SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1875. A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rey. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel. 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, i this 
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CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed ou TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1ith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. . 
BOARDING AND DAY SCIIOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Busincss, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
nan, Spanish, taught and spoken, Twenty teachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gymuasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&e. Prospectus sent on application, 
PROF. CHARLIER, Director, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recrtves A Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE,.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13tb, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 





Young Ladies’ 


Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E, RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ee Circulars sent on application. 











_ In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks — de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and Euro 
Magazines.” — 7he News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 





THE GALAXY 
For 1875? 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 


IT GIVFS MORE GOOD AND 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED {N 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 
It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 

“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitant for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h.d with either “Harper's Weekly’ or 
‘Ilarper’s Bazar.” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “‘ Tre 
aition” tor Ssv+» Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


~ 





















well-known institution. Advantages su- 

erior. Numberlimited. Send for eate- 
ogue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M, 

(= Opens on September 14th, 187 5, 





Archdiocese of New York. 


SI, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK, ’ 

The College offers every facility for + 

Classical and Commercial! Education, 

Studies will be resumed on WeEpnes- 

way, September &th, 1875. 

Terms: Board and Tuition, per year 

9305. 

For further particulars appy to 
P,W_COOKELN, 8. x President. 








‘It Shines for All,” 
THE 





‘INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 





The leading Independent Reform Weekly political 
newspaper in the Union; the special advocate of National 
Legal Tender Paper Money (The Greenback System), as 
against Bank Issueson the Gold Basis Fallacy, and the 
Interchangeable Currency Bond as against the High Gold 
Interest Bond. 
The SUN has a ccrps of able correspondents, compris- 
ing the most eminent Political Economists of the age. 
me page devoted entirely to Aenculture. 
Miscellany of the chcicest selection, adapted to all 
classes of readers. 

The latest General News and Market Reports, 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 

Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on applica- 
tion, Address, 


+ INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO., 
Inpianarouis, Iyp, 





A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mars Lovise CHanpirr Movrtoy, author of 
', Bed- Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent, ‘‘L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHotas : 

“Sr. Nicnonss seems to me, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to bave two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ LitTte Women . 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue Tom’s 
Canm,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicnt 
Covstxs’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youxna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

*« But, after all, the ‘Ercur Cousins’ and the 

Youno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. NicHoLas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 
her silerce.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 

{ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Frostisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Str Epwix Lanpseer’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bnivxrr—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :+, 
by Susan Coonmpae ; an Article on the M nt- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to ~ ste 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home} 


By a year’s subscription to St. Nicxoxas, price 


—|CHRISTMAS 1S COMING | ! 





LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, (also, CHIL- 
DREN 8 LEGGINGS), all Styles and Prices. Patronize. 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered witha om: exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
prowing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable. instant: No disappointmen t 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beantiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 

















W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
tor beauti- 


W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice {o,2°3% 


E “eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
= . 7 a Cg i (=. — at the fac- 
ory, No. n eet. New York, and by all i 

Ask for them. . —— 








FREDERICK BRowN, 


(Established 1822) 








only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to ScrrsyeR’s Monts- 
ty, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxksE.Liees and PostMastEB3. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y- 











THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873: 
Jhe Hicuest Ornper or ‘“‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 


THE EXPosiTion. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
i 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1. -A New Invention THonovcuty Txstep and secured 
by latters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock sTITCH, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licut, Smootn, Noisetess and Rarip—best 

bination of qualities. : 
6. Drnass— Huns for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching in 
a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. | 
7.=Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming tke 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam: 
or Lever Arms. Has tne Aufomaiic Drop Feed, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot nce dle 





bar and prevenis injury lo thread, 

&.—ConsTRvuction eo ba earner i- | 
manufactured by the mosi skillful and ezperrence i machan-s ! 
ics at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, lLiua | 
N. Y. New York Othce NO. & “MADISON SQUAR> 
cuss’ Evaimes 


IMPORTING, 
manuracrurine CHEMIST 
& DISPENSING - 


N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





——e 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
- —OFr ——- 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 
CHOLERA MIXTURE, 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles, 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient botties 


- ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


BROWN’S 





CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
. "37 Newgate St, E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, ° 21 Johannis Strasse. 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


LONDON, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
€i Which will be mailed on application. 


= — | 














,_______— 





CARPETS Carefu!ly packed and sent 
charge. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very cueap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, - = 


NEW YORE 


to apy partof the United States free of 


ye Send for Price List. Gi 


J. A’ BENDALULS 


2 Avenue de I’Opera. 
* 
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EY LUCY HOOPER 


To thy beart take Faith, 
Soft beacon.ligbt upon a stormy sea: 
Through a dim world, untouched by living death: 


A cheerful watcher through the spirit’s night, 
Soothing the grief from wbich she may net flee; 
A herald of g'ad news; a seraph bright, 
Pointing to she tering heavens yet to be. 





{From Blackwoed's Magazine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XVI.—( Continued.) 

“You’re such a fellow for chaff, Braddon,” remon- 
strated Braywell; “ you know what I mean perfectly 
well. I was on the right of the line, with;the brigadier; 
there was a detachment of the 84th Nt. there, and 
things were locking awkward. The jungle was so thick 
yeu couldn’t see twenty yards ahead of you, and the 
arrows and spears were coming in like paint. I never 
saw anything like it.. Our fellows were at it for about 
four hours, and must have fired fully fifty rounds or more 
before the enemy gave way. They were there in 
swarms, but nota man showing himself, the erafty vil- 
lains—most determined fellows—and their arrows com- 
ing like paimt # 

“Was anybody in the gallant detathment killed or 
wounded ?” asked Braddon. 

“Their arrows coming 1n like paint——” continued 
Braywell,—too intent onthe pleasure of sccuring a new 
listener to heed the interruption.” 

“Oh! confound it! I can’t stand this,” said Braddon 
in alow voice to Yorke—‘* we have had this fifty times 
before; come along and have a cigar outside.” So say- 
ing, he rose from the mess table, and Yorke followed, 
leaving the two veterans dozing over their brandy-and 
water—young Raugh sitting opposite to Braywell, with 
wide-open eyes, liste ing with unabated attention to the 
oft-told tale of the battle of Deoghur, while the young 
assistant surgeor, leaning back in bis ecbair and run- 
ning his hand through his fine head of hair, was also at- 
tending with as much interest as could reasonably be 
expected from a scientific mind occupied for the moment 
with mere military topics. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Yorke had of late become somewhat intimate with 
Braddon. The latter was a dissappointed man‘ re- 
manded not long before from the headquarter staff to 
regimental duty; and his temper, soured by the misfor- 
tune which had marred a career of promise, rather 
jumped with the young man’s present frame of mind 
Yorke indeed was te only man in the regiment who 
saw anything of Braddon except on duty, or at the mess 
and he would often pass some of his long hours in the 
other’s bungalow, in desultory talk or reading the books 
with which Braddon was usually supplied. It was how- 
ever, only during the day that they met; Braddon usu- 





* ally passed his evenings alone, and although noone in 


thefregiment had ever seen him the worse for drink, ru- 
mor had it that the vice which it was supposed had 
been tive cause of his downfall, was becoming a confirmed 
habit, and that he seldom went sober$to bed. On the 
present occasion, however, Braddon proposed a move 
into his compound, where on the gravel space before the 
veranda were a ccuple of lounging chairs and a low 
table with bottles and glasses, and, seating himself, 
invited his companion to take a cheroot and a glass of 
brandy-and-water. Yorke acecrted the cheroot, but 
declined the other refreshment, and the two began talk- 
ing. 

“Phe conversation turned naturally on late events and 
the temper of the army, for already there had been 
hangings and disbandments. At the mess-table the 
‘subject was avoided, because some of the servants un- 
derstood English; but in private little else was now 
talked about. 

“ Brayw ll, after all, is no worse than others, with 
his tomfooiery about hot fire, and gallant conduct, and the 
rest of it,” observed Braddon, at one point of the con- 
versation. “It is merely wha* he has been brought up 
to. Look at! the way in which Lord Ellenborough be- 
lauled the troops which did not surrender in Afghanis- 
tan or had the pluck to face the enemy in the vpen. 
That wasn’t the way Lord Lake and the Duke went to 
work. We have gone on pampering and buttering up 
the sepoy whenever he does his duty, till really one 
might suppose it was th: recognized buriness of a 
soldier to run away, and quite a surprising and eredi- 
table circumstance ifhe does not. Every littlo skirmish 
too, nowadays is magnified into a’great battle.” 

* Still we had our real battles too,” said Yorke. 


‘Surely there has soldom been harder fighting any- 
where than in the Sutlej campaign.” 

“ But the sepoys did run away then; at any rite a 
great many of them did, anda good many Europcaas 
too. For the matter of that, Europeans know how to 
run away very freely sometimes, but then there is this 
difference between them and the sepoy, that they are 
always thoroughly ashamed of themselves, and ready to 
come up to the scratch again fresher than evei; but at 
the end of the first day at Ferozshah the sepoys had 
got the heart pretty well taken out ofthem; Lord Hard- 
ing clubbed what European troops he could get together 
next morning and went in nt the enemy; and if that 
handful of men had not been game, we should have 
been driven out ofthe country. ‘There were no reserves 
10 speak of.” 

* And yet the sepoys have fought well at times,” 

“ Yos, and will fight well again if kept in order. The 
sepoy is a brave fellow ecnough—no man faces death, as 
a rule, with more indifferenco when he is iu the humor; 
but you can’t expect mercenary troops to fight properly 
without discipline.” 

** But don’t you think the discipline, on the whole, is 
good? Where wonld you find less crime in an army, 
or better conduct ?” 

“Well, they don’t drink,” said Braddon, {bitterly, 
“and so have no cause to misbehave; and they are obe- 
dient enough, no doubt, so long as you don’t give them 
any orders.” 

“ How not give them any orders ?” 

“Oh, of course so long as you give them any custo- 
wary orders, which they think proper, they will obey 
you readily enough. Ifa parade is ordered for to-mor- 
row morning, i caresay you will find all the men there. 
But tell them to do anything they don’t like—to en- 
trench them on a campaign, for example, or to use a new 
kind of cartridge or to marchfto a bad part of the country 
out of their turn—and then sce the sort of fashion in 
which you are obeyed. It wasn’: so long ago that our 
own noble regiment refused to go on a campaign, for the 
precious reason that they had just come off a campaign. 
Or meet the sepoy of another regiment off duty, and 
sce ifhe treats you as a soldier shuld behave to an offi 
cer. No; discipline has departed from the Bengal army 
this long time and small blame to it. Everybody in 
office, from the governor-gencral and commander-in- 
chief downwards, has been doing his best to undermine 
it, taking away power from commanding officers in one 
direction, and adding privileges in the other, till there 
is nothing left to hang any discipline upon, and the 
wonder is that the machine keeps together at all. Your 
commanding officers are mere dummies, to take charge 
of the parade and draw a certain amount of pay; just 
as well perhaps that they are no more, considering the 
sort of creatures some of them are. Poor old Vumble, 
for example, isn’t exavtly the sort of man to put much 
responsibility upon.” 

* But how is it that the authorities are blind to this 
state of things, if it be so bad as you make out ?” 

“ They are not blind; at any rate, not all of thom. 
Lord Hardinge, who was a thorough soldier if ever there 
was one, saw plainly enough what a rotton state we 
werein. One day after the battle of Sobraon, when 
the staff were talking rather freely about the behaviour | 
of certain regiments, he turned round and said—lI was 
about headquarters, then, you koow: “I can tell you 
what, gentlemen, the next enemy you will have to fight 
is your own army.’ And his words will come true, if 
we dou’t look out.” 

“Then do you really think there is any danger of the 
whole army ever turning against us?” 

“TI don’t know exactly about that, The native 
officers and the old soldiers will hardly be such fools as 
to throw up their pensions, and then the Hindoos and 
Mussulman’s wouldn’t care to row in the same boat, :o 
that there are a good many chances in our favor; but I 
confess I should like to see every native regiment cut 
down to cight hundred strong, and half-a-dozen more 
European regiments ordered out.” 

Yorke noticed that while they were talking, Braddon 
had more than once filled his glass. This was the first 
time he had been witness to the habit, in which it was 
suspected by the regiment that the latter indulged, and 
he would fain have interposed with a word of caution 
and remonstrance. Buta sence of delicacy restrained 
him at first, and now his compation was beyond remon- 
strance. His voice had become thicker; and when, a 
few minutes later, Yorke got up to go away, he was 
becoming indistinct in his utterence aad loud in his de- 
nunciation of the authorities; and the young man went 
off to his bungalow sad at heart at witnessing the falling 
away of his brother officer, good soldicr and clever man 
as he was, and with the latter’s forebodings about the 
future of the army still in his ears. Braddon and Falk- 
land had used almost the eame words. Was, then, 
the confidence he'had expressed to Miss Cunningham, in 
the loyalty of his regiment a mere foolish infatuation, as 
baseless as his dream ot gaining her love. ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A few more idle days were passed in the torpor of 





the heat and felse security, before the great storm broke 
































































out, engulfing at once some of the small European com: 
munities in India scattered over the country, sur- 
prised and defenceless, while others for a time endured 
only the bitterness of expectation. Rumors of the out- 
break at Meerut and Delhi reached Mustaphabad in a 
few hours, aud to the horror and indignation aroused by 
the first n ws, there soon followed unspeakable dread 
and suspense, as the tidings came from one station after 
another of treacherous risings and murder and anarchy, 
and those who had so far escaped, felt that the same 
catastrophe might at any moment overtake themselves. 
Here as in every place where there wero both white 
and black troops, the gravity of the situation was vastly 
aggravated by'the difficulty of framing a plan of. action; 
for to make preparations might have been to accelerate 
the ontbreak. And the position of the officers of the 
native regiments ws peculiarly embarrassing; for 
while they scemed to be regarded by the rest of the 
community, as if some wy unwittingly the cause of the 
calamity, and shared for the time the odium aroused by 
the misconduct of the sepoys in other places, they for 
their part were not only precluded by their position 
from taking the precautions, which the other European 
residents made, against a treachcrous outbreak of their 
men—they would also certainly be the first victims 
Right bravely, however, they faced the danger, profes. 
sing unlimited confidence in their men—a contidence 
which, whatever they felt, they exemplified by sending 
their beds down to the parade-ground, and sleepin 
there unarmed in front of the men’s huts on the edge o} 
the plain, the armed sentries marchingto and fro be- 
side them. And attimes, indeed, when talking to the 
men—men who have never before been otherwise than 
docile and respectful, it secmed impossible to doubt 
their protestations of loyalty, their declarations even of 
detestation at the conduct of ihe regiments whicb had 
mutinied, and their professions of eagerness to be led 
against the common enemy. And yet a change had 
come over them which could not but be observed—a 
certain sullenness of manner, a Jook as {if of suspicion 
that they were suspected, which the officers in vain en- 
deavored by their own appearance of confidence to ig 
nore. Nobody else, however, expressed any confidence 
in the sepoys, or hesitated to avow the expectation that 
sooner or later they would follow the example of the 
mutineers elsewbere; and the officers of the hussars and 
European artillery, were all for marching down on the 
native lines and disarming the sepoys by force, with 
sabres and grape ad /ibitum if the latter should show 
their teeth; and Brigadicr Polwheedle, who was ready 
to hear advice from every one who offered it, although 
quite unable to make up his mind about it, received 
numerous proposals to this effect from the self censti- 
tuted critics of the situation; for military etiquette had 
disappeared for a time under the first excitement of 
the crisis, and people walked in and out ef the brigade- 
office as if it were a tap-room. The brigadier, however, 
at this jancture was disabled from active duty by a fall 
from his grey cob, which had happened three weeks be- 
fore causing fracture of the at bone of the leg; and 
the command of the station practically devolved on 
Colonal Tartar. Tartar was a man of decision; but 
while the European force at bis disposal consisted only 
of cavalry or artillery, he was desirous of avoiding ex- 
treme measures. whivhfmight precipitate an outbreak of 
so large a body of sepoys. In ten days a regiment of 
European infantry and another of Ghoorkhas, with a 
supply of ammunition, would arrive at Mustaphabad, 
when it was his intention to disarm the native rogi- 
ments, and then, having made his rear safe, to march 
with the remainder of his force to what was now the 
seat of war. Meanwhile the needful measures wers 
hurried on for taking the field, and all the soldiers’ wives 
and children were sent off in bullock-carts to the hills, 
under the escort of the fow European soldiers who were 
not fit for active service, and a detachment of the na- 
wab’s troops, who were believed to be stanch. Most of 
the married officers took advantage of the opportunity 
to send off their families also. 

During this time the outward aspect of the place 
remained unchanged ; during the day-time the roads 
bore the same deserted aspect as usual, and the fierce 
hot wind had them to itself, while at sunset the residents 
took their customary ride or drive along the mall. But 
in the European barracks the guards were strengthened 
and strong pickets were always on duty, while the hus- 
sar3 and artillery horses stood saddled in their stables. 
The miscellancous European residents were all privately 
warned, tomake their way to the hussar barracks if any 
‘ring should be heard ; and a cordon of observation was 
drawn between the European and native lines, the 
officers of the native regiments remaining alone with 
their suspected sepoys. Their tents were pitched with 
those of the men on the regimental parades, for the 
native regiments had been formally warned that they 
were to make part of the field force, and the officers had 
sent their baggage to the camp and slept there every 
night; but they still spent the days in their bungalows 
to avoid the fierce May heat, an: dined in their respect- 
ive mess-houses—for even among men expecting to be 
murdered, the formalities of life must be gone through. 


Ten weary, dreary days. 
(To be continuea.) 
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sees" Red and White. 
e Onder the trees by the darkling stream 


-$ no red chief lurks at morning ; 
His dusk cheek flashes—an angry gleam 
Is in his wild eye—scorning 
Or food or sleep in a vengeful dream 
5% He waits for the scout’s shrill warning. 


hav 
2% Phe sun rides high, and the forest screen 

> 4 Is pierced, and the sluggish river 

“2 Qights up and laughs, and the murky green 
©. Grows cool with a golden shiver— 

}%. But the red chief whetteth his knife so keen, 
“SY | And loosens the store of his quiver. 


,. 
- » Down einks the sun, the evening hyma 
yi Of birds to heaven hath risen ; 
+. All in the stillness that chief so grim 
1” ° He springs to his feet to listen, 
i! .* Qnd the red men crouch by the river's brim 
| ae With hungry eyes that glisten. 
\ 
' 


“We 








& 


There's a splashing of oars in the turbid wave, 
%q There's a glitter of knives in the brake, 
f \ With a careless boat-song on to their grave, 
With the dying sun in their wake, 
The robbers come who have roused the brave 
A sudden revenge to take. 


The men who dreameé that the dusky maids 
Should smile in the huts of the pale— 

Ob, long shall their daughters through forest 

glades 

Gaze out, and their wives shali wail, 

For keen and sure are the red men’s blades, 
And the river tells no tale. 

—London Society. 


' 
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A TALE OF A SCAR. 


s “It was years ago when [ received that 
@car, young man, when my hair was black, 
my cheek ruddy with health, and tho fire 
of youth and manhood invigorated my 
arm. It was a well laid scheme by as 
clever arascal as ever disgraced the garb 
of man, and if youwill remain, spend the 
evening, and sip a glass of claret with me, 
I will spin you the yarn. 

. “Captain Ashbury Crowell was an old 
and successful shipmaster, whe had long 
since retired from his arduous pro- 
fession with a large share of this world’s 
goods. His wife, though past the meri- 
‘dian of life, still possessed claims to beau- 
ty, and when young must have more than 
exceeded the fond boasts of her husband, 
that Sallie Hamlin was the prettiest girl on 
the whole cape. _I was in the habit of call- 
ing on the old gentleman occasionally, and 
was invariably treated with as much kind- 
ness asa merchant in his broadcloth, al- 
though at the time, I only boasted a clerk’s 
wages. 

“The glasses were filled, the ice jingled 
merrily, the ruby wine sparkled, and the 
old gentleman opening a choice brand of 
cigars, lighted one, motioned for me to do 
the same, and leaning back in his chair 
the old veteran began: 

“I was a young man when I made my 
first trip to Africa. Young, let me see, i 
was just twenty-one years of age, and in 
command of the clipper schooner Gambia. 
I commenced going to sea—young man, 
when I was twelve years of age—so upon 
the sea I was turned adrift early, but like a 
cork I rose to the surface by my own exer- 
tions, and was rewarded by my owners by 
being placed in charge of the fore-and- 
after. 

“But that was not all. Another event, 
and an important one, marked that period 
of my life. For some time I had been 
sailing in company with—as I have often 
told you—the prettiest girl on the cape 
and although I had offered her a tow line 
through life, she would not say the word 
to make fast and belay. But my promo- 
tion was too much for her, and backed 
with my good looks, (I can say that now 
without egotism) Sallie Hamlin consented 
to get spliced. 

“The Gambia was loaded, all ready to 
sail for the West coast on a trading trip, 
and Sallie accompanied me from the par- 
son’s aboard our future home. 

“I reached the coast in safety, cruising 
from point to point, disposing of my goods 
at an honest profit, and storing the gold 
dust, ivory and palm oil safe below hatches. 
It waa in the height of the slave trade then, 
and many a scoundrel of the deepest dye 
found an asylum on the coast. 

“Well, I had about sold out, and was 
ready toshape a course for home, but as 
we were short of water, I made up my 
mind to run for the Rio Pongo and obtain 
afresh supply, as the location was noted 
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tor the purity of the article—not an unim- 
portant item on the coast. 

“We passed through the surf and over 
the angry bar in safety, and found our- 
selves gliding onward between the sedgy 
shores buried in mangroves. Soon the 
banks became covered with tall, majestic 
trees, from whose limbs swept a net-work 
of trailing vines. Immense leaves lie 
motionless on the lazy air, while groves of 
oranges, lemons, coffee, plantains, and 
bananas were met with at every turn of 
the river. The land was fragrant with 
flowers, the air vocal with brilliant feather- 
ed [songsters, and all Nature appeared to 
rejoice as we slowly warped up that slug- 
gish Afvican river under the guidance of a 
woolly headed pilot. 

“My wife, who was on deck under the 
awning, was in ecstacy at the gorgeous 
scenery, and to my eye she never looked 
handsomer in her life. 

“We came to anchor in a bend of the 
river, which at that point was both broad 
anddeep. ‘The pilot left us in his canoe, 
promising to send the proper persons 
aboard the next day to negotiate for the 
water. 

“I felt everything but secure up that 
river, young man, for you must know I 
had a valuable cargo aboard, and then 
there was my wife, whe was dearer to me 
than vessel and all bueide; soI made the 
mate get out the boarding nettings and fit 
them to the low rail, clean fore and aft, 
then a lot of old iron cannon balls were 
distributed along the bulwarks for the 
purpose of heaving them into canoes should 
they come along side with evil intentions, 
I had no guns—big ones I mean—but old 
muskets and cutlasses in abundance. My 
own private arms I had putin order while 
those belonging to the schooner were load- 
and distributed for use. 

“I did not sleep much the first night, 
but paced the deck until daylight, while 


the watch forward slept on __ their 
arms, ready for a call at a moment's 
notice. 


“In company with my wife, who was an 
early riser, we watched the sun slowly rise 
above the far distant mountains. Along 
the river a dense stratum of mist lay 
motionless, reflecting the light pouring in 
subdued rays from the east. Above the 
vapor the beautiful verdure of numerous 
trees could be discerned, as the sun cleared 
the highest pinnacle, the fogs of the river 
and valley, like silent phantoms, quietly 
disappeared from the earthly scenes they 
had haunted since nightfall. The sun 
blazed out in his terrible splendor. Africa 
lay expoxed to our view, and the blue sky 
and green forest reveled in a halo of golden 
quivering light. 

“Such, young man is a sunrise in that 
favored land. 

“My attention kad been attracted by the 
strange scenes about me, and the sharp 
eye of my wife was the first to detect a 
canoe containing a single person, pad- 
dling down the placid surface of the 
Pongo. 4 

“By the aid of my glass I saw that the 
stranger was a European, dressed in a 
white shirt, white pants and a _ wide- 
brimmed, grass hat. He appeared to be 
shy of the vessel, dipping his paddle care- 
fully into the water, and approaching the 
schooner very cautiously. 

“At times he would remove the cigar he 
was smoking from his lips, and stretch 
forward asif to examine us from truck to 
keelson, which fact nettled me somewhat. 
I was an honest trader, young man, and 
no one had occasion to be suspicious of 
me. 

“Stepping on the monkey-rail in full sight 
of the fellow, I hailed him, waved my hat, 
and invited him to come aboard without 
further backing and filling. 

“With a splash his paddle struck the 
water, and in a few seconds the fleet canoe 
glided alongside. I stepped to the gang 
way to receive my visitor, and saw at a 
glance he was a Portuguese. His com- 
plexion was almost tawny, his hair dark as 
an Indian's, while his monstache and eyes 
were intensely black. Tall and well 
formed, he sprang lightly over the gang- 
way, shook me by the hand, and catching 





a view of Sallie, who was on the poop un- 
der the awning, he raised his hat, his snak- 
ish eyes betraying both wonder and ad- 
miration at her rare beauty. I pretended 
not to notice it, but, young man, it made 
me feel decidedly uncomfortable, while I 
conceived a violent dislike for the fellow at 
first sight. 

“He spoke excelient English, and with 
well-bred dignity introduced himself as 
Don Manuel. Linvited him to breakfast, 
which was about ready, and Sallie was 
more than pleased with the fellow’s 
smooth tongue, and the glowing reports he 
made of his plantation ashore. He invited 
us to call in the cool of the evening, which 
I met with an evasive reply, and he quietly 
changed the current of his conversation by 
proceeding to business. 

“‘Now may I ask, captain, what 
your business is here—you are not a 
slaver ?” 

“‘God forbid, Don Manuel, I am nopirate. 
I came here for water.’ 

“‘And you could not have hit a better 
place. I will furnish you with a good ar- 
ticle at a moderate price. Iwould not ad- 
vise you to expose your men, captain, and 
this evening I will send youaload. Allow 
me to congratulate you, captain, upon pos- 
sessing such a lovely woman for a wife. 
It is seldom our shores are graced by the 
fair sex.’ 

“Ido not require your congratulations, 
Don Manuel, I replied, sternly, and I 
imagined I detected a malicious smile play- 
ing around the corners of his mouth. 
However, his white teeth gleamed with an 
unpleasant shimmer through his dark 
moustache, and I felt relieved when he rose 
to take his departure. 

“Once on deck, he glanced keenly along 
the deck, but the cannon-balls and fire- 
arms had been removed during the 
morning, while the men were washing down 
decks. 

“You do not appear to be very well 
armed, captain,’ the fellow drawled out, in 
a careless tone, as he pitched the stump 
of his cigar overboard; and his eye glit- 
tered with a strange expression as he 
turned away. 

“I was somewhat taken aback by the 
question, and stammered out that I had no 
occasion for guns, almost before I was 
aware of it. 

“Well, well, captain, there “can be no use 
for them here; but slavers, you know, 
generally go well equipped in that respect. 
But, adieu, captain; I shall expect you and 
the charming lady, your wife, this evening. 
In the meanwhile, be on the lookout for the 
load of water at dusk,’ and, with a parting 
salute, Don Manuel descended the side. 
His canoe darted rapidly through the 
water, and was soon lost to view amid the 
reedy shores of the river. 

“Once more we were alone, and, young 
man, my wife agreeed with me _ that 
our visitor had the stamp of a bold, bad 


man. 

“If I had not been pressed for water— 
actually compelled to have it—I should 
have bade adieu to the Pongo at once, so 
great was the dislike I had taken to my 
late visitor. ry 

“I did not suffer myself to long remain 
idle, however. As I would be compelled to 
pass another night in the river, I prepared 
the vessel at all points for an attack, 
should one be made. Several times the 
eyes of the Portuguese had been fastened 
en my wife with an expression that made 
my fingers tingle to clutch his throat, but I 
restrained myself. Qn 

“The vessel's sides were thoroughly 
slushed, the anchor hove up, and a light 
kedge run far ahead. Stout lines were 
rove fore and aft in addition to the 
nettings, and the arms reprimed once 
more. 

“Young man, you may depend I watched 
the sun set that day with more than com- 
mon interest, until, worn out and exhaust- 
ed, I went below for a few minutes to get 
some rest. Throwing wide the stern win- 
dows to admit the air, I laid on the tran- 
som in a half doze, from which I was 
aroused by the gruff voice of the mate, 
who reported a large canoe dropping down 
under the bows. 














“In an instant I was on deck, and my 
glass revealed a canoe full forty feet in 
length, evidently filled with water casks, 
but carefully covered with mattings. The 
Portuguese stood in the stern guiding the 
craft; by his side was a half-naked negro, 
while four brawny fellows tugged at the 
oars. 

“I passed the word forall hands to stand 

by their arms, while I cocked my double- 
barreled rifle and loosened the sharp cut- 
lass in the scabbard which I wore buckled 
around my waist. Sallie I directed to re- 
tire below, and under no circumstances to 
come on deck. 

“The small, fleet canoe of the Portuguese 
I noticed towing astern of the larger craft, 
but the next instant I was hailing tho 
Don, who waived his hat in token of saluta- 
tion. 

“‘How much water have you? I 
shouted. 

‘About one thousand gallons, Captain.’ 

“Why are you so particular about cover- 
ing it up ?” I demanded. 

“Would you have me poison you, Cap- 
tain, and your beauteous lady? Do you 
think I would allow the roses of her cheeks 
to pale by drinking malaria which quickly 
taints the water here? Oh, no, Captain, I 
am more considerate than that. Throw us 
a line, please, and we willswing round with 
the tide, alongside.’ 

“The rope was thrown, and hearing the 
voice of the Portuguese conversing in alow 
tone with the negro, I jumped on the 
rail to ascertain the meaning of the con- 
ference. 

“Like magic the matting was jerked 
forcibly aside; full two score woolly heads 
leaped suddenly into view, and as their 
barbarous war-cry rang out with a simul- 
taneous yell, their huge clubs were brought 
heavily down on the tough boarding net- 
tings. 

“The exultant yell of Don Manuel roused 
all the evil blood in my body, and I 
gave the word to fire ina voice thick with 
passion. 

“A shout of defiance burst from the 
throats of my little crew as they rallied to 
the rescue, while the sharp reports of the 
muskets, followed by moans and screams, 
proved that the fire was not altogether in- 
effectual. 

“A few of the sooty rascals succeeded in 
gaining our deck, but a stroke from my 
cutlass stretched one of them lifeless, and 
the remainder sought safety in flight. I 
looked about on all sides for the wily Port- 
uguese and his sooty companion, but they 
were nowhere to be seen, and I was forced 
to forgo the pleasure of giving them the con- 
tents of my rifle, which had been reserved 
for the purpose. 

“The slush on the schooner’s sides had 
aided us materially in impeding the efforts 
of the darkies to board, and while they 
were holding a hurried consultation as to 
the best course to pursue, I assisted their 
dull brains by ordering a number of the 
men standing by to heave the shot over- 
board; for, do you see, young man, I was 
averse to shedding the blood of the ‘nig- 
gers’ whom I looked upon as mere tools of 
the Portuguese. 

“The mate carried the order out to the 
letter, and as the solid globes of iron went 
crashing through the frail timbers of the 
canoe, the darkies disappeared as if by 
magic. 

“At that moment I heard a low moan 
from the cabin, which I recognized at once 
as Sallie’s, and I can tell you my heart was 
in my mouth as I sprang foward the com- 
panion-way, closely followed by the mate. 

“The first thing I saw, through the gloom 
of the room, was the form of my wife, 
struggling in the brawny embrace of a 
negro, and as my cutlass passed through 
his infernal carcass, I received a slashing 
cut from the Portugeuse’s dirk; and that 
was the way, young man, that I am in- 
debted for this scar which I shall carry 
with me to my grave. 

“I never felt the pain then, but as the 
hot blood gushed out, filling my eyes for 
the moment, I lost sight of the Don. But 
the mate was on the alert, and as I stag- 
gered to one side he caught the rascal just 
as he was scrambling through the stern 
window, by which he had effected an en- 
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trance while 1 had been busy on deck. 
The light canoe was discovered towing un- 
der the counter, and the rascal had fully 
intended to have sheered off with my Sallie. 
But, thank God, he failed. 

“By my directions, the Don, as he called 
himself, was secured; the men manned the 
capstan, and we kedged down the river as 
rapidly as the darkness would admit. The 


decks were cleansed from all signs of the 
attack we had sustained, and then my 


wife, who had recovered from her fright, 
found time te dress my wound, which had 
become exceedingly painful. 

“By daylight we were lying at the 
mouth of the river, with our lower sails 
set, waiting for an opportunity to cross the 
bar. The mate had discovered a spring 
close by the left bank of the river, and you 
may depend, young man, it did not take 
me long to obtain a limited supply. 

“The land breeze had sprungup. I was 
in readiness to leave the infernal head- 
lands of Pongo astern, and nothing re- 
mained for me bunt to punish the treachery 
of the Portuguese, who, pale and tremb- 
ling, was brought on deck, begging in ab- 
ject tones for his life. 

“Now I did not intend to harm him, that 
is, I would not have killed him, but that 
he fshould suffer for his treachery, I was 
fully determined. 

All hands were called, a whip rove off, 
and the lashings removed from the Don’s 
arms, who, in a trembling tone, asked me 
if the rope was intended for him. 

“I replied that it was, and that he richly 
deserved the fate for which I sternly bade 
him prepare. 

“In an agony of terror he threw him- 
self at the feet of my Sallie, who, how- 
ever, turned indignantly away from him, 
and a sailor, by my orders, approached 
the Don to put the fatal noose about his 
neck, 

“A cry of horror burst from his pallid 
lips as he felt the heavy hand laid on his 
shoulder, and with a movement quick as 
lightning he sprang forward and cleared 
the rail at a bound, falling with a splash in 
the turbid waters of the Pongo. 

; “The rail was lined by the men, who 
‘ greeted the swimmer with a ferocious yell 
'as he struck out for the shore with long, 
' powerful strokes. No doubt the rascal 
imagined he was swimming for his life— 
' and, to tell the truth, young man, he was— 
* ' but I did not know it at the time. 

| “The mate, with a shudder, remarked 
to me that the place was full of alligators, 
who would scarcely allow so dainty a mor- 
sel to slip through their voracious jaws if 
once they sighted him, Sallie had over- 
heard the remark, and, leaning on my arm, 
watched the fellow with a fearful interest 
as he neared the muddy shore. 

» “Suddenly three or four dark, ominous- 
looking objects, which had been floating 
‘with the tide, became endowed with life, 
‘and with searcely a ripple, disappeared be- 
neath the surface. 

| “The Portuguese swam on unconscious 
‘ of the danger he was in, and urged on by 
the appeals of Sallie, I shouted to the fel- 
low, warning him of his peril. But all the 
reply I received was the clenched hand of 
the Don, which he shook for a moment 
above his head, then with renewed ener- 
gy directed his course for the bank, then 
, but a few yards distant. 

i “The overhanging branches of a man- 
‘grove tree jutted out from the slimy shore, 
‘and grasping one of them, the Portuguese 
was onthe point of drawing himself up, 
when arush of half a dozen widespread 
jaws caused the wretched man to lose his 
hold. 

“A yell of terrible intensity caused us 
all to shudder, and asI led the half-faint- 
ing Sallie tothe cabin, I saw a tinge of 
blood mingling with the foam and dirty 
brown water of the river. 

“So you see, young man, Don Manuel 
| met with a fearful retribution, for I have 
| no doubt his soul was black with crimes 

he had committed, but I never intended, 
never imagined for one moment, that his 
end would have been so horrible. 

“But you must not imagine that I shed 
any tears over his untimely fate. On 
the contrary, I ordered all hands aft to 
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splice the main brace, and my Sallie then 
gave each one of the old salts a bright 
twenty-dollar gold piece, and they deserved 
it, too. 

“We manned the jib halliards, and as 
the schooner gathered headway I bade my 
wife to take her last look at the low, reedy 
shores of Africa, which she did, and al- 
though she has been my faithful compan- 
ion on many a voyage, Inever would take 
her back to that land where we had es- 
eaped so narrowly. 

“There, young man, you have the yarn, 
and now what do you say toa stiff second 
mate’snipof cognac? Somehcw the re- 
membrances which spinning that twister 
brings up always makes me dry, and 
I think Sallie will join us in a glass of 
wine.” 


JAPANESE KNIGHTS ERRANT, 

Ronins are military yaconins, generally 
of subordinate rank, who have been in the 
service of Daimios, but who, either from 
dismissal for misconduct, orfrom the dis- 
grace, failure, or demise of their Daimios, 
have found themselves thrown on the 
world without any means of existence. 
Brought upto the profession of arms, as 
well as born to it—for the military calling 
is there hereditary—they are unable, with 
their military education and instincts, to 
turn their hands to anything else, so that, 
unless they can enter the service of some 
other Daimios, nothing is left to them but 
to continue to live as they were brought 
up—by ,the sword. In other words, they 
take to the road as a means of subsist- 
ence, and by their depredations and reck- 
esness are a terror to the peaceful in- 
habitants. Luckily, a meeting with any of 
these outlawed gentry never marred the 
harmony of our quiet rides, and not the 
least enjoyable part of the day’s jaunt 
used to be the hearty welcome we received 
from the whole family at its close, as we 
returned home in the evening safe and 
sound. As we always on these occasions 
carried our loaded revolvers with us, I 
make no doubt that had we ever met any of 
these swaggering, roystering swashbuck- 
lers, we could easily have kept them at 
bay, as they seldom go about more 
numerously than in twos and: threes—Tem- 
ple Bar. 

A WEASEL'S STRATAGEM. 


An exchange gives the following account 
of a weasel’s stratagem, with the suspicious 
remark that it is vouched for by a friend, 
A grist-mill wasinfested with large rats, until 
a weasel came there and destroyed nearly 
all of them. ‘here was, however, one 
large rat which he could not conquer. They 
had several pitched battles, in which the 
rat whipped the weasel, until whenever the 
rat appeared the weasel would seek safety 
in flight. They were watched for several 
days, when the weasel was observed to be 
digging a hole in the earth under a pile of 
lumber. After he had completed it, he 
approached the mill and the rat came after 
him as usual. He made some show of 
fight until he had got the rat interested, and 
then ran into his hole. The rat followed, 
when the weasel was seen to come out at 
the other end of the hole, and run in at the 
entrance after the rat. Subsequent exami- 
nation proved that the weasel had made the 
hole large enough for the rat to enter, but 
had contracted the other end so that he 
could not get out. Having thus trapped 
his antagonist, the weasel took him in the 
rear, and easily concneLhim, 


At a recent goat show, the first ‘ever held 
in London, one hundred animals were ex- 
hibited including one which gives five 
quarts of milk a day. The flesh of the 
goat is extremely palatable, and that of the 
kid strongly resembles lamb, but the de- 
fect that has been found hitherto has been 
the leanness of the animal. A kid killed 
and cooked will have very little meat on its 
bones, but by breeding goats carefully all 
the characteristics of animals that fatten 
can be obtained, and this is one among the 
objects that the promotors of the show 
bave in view. 

————EEEE 


California has 140,000 marriageable girls. 





WHEKE BOXWOOD COMES FROM." 


Not everyone is aware that the 
wood used by engravers is the growth 
of those far away regions around the 
Black and Caspian Seas, the very 
names of the ports from which it is 
shipped being unfamiliar. Very few 
who consider themselves good geogra- 
phers have ever heard of Poti, or Ab- 
kassia, or Tzaritsin, and yet these are 
flourishing commercial towns, reached 
by the way ofthe Golden Horn of Con- 
stantinople. 

For all fine engravings, Turkey box- 
wood is used, and as its quality 
varies much, some skill is necessary 
toa good selection. The best is of a 
delicate yellow color, clear and free 


from spots; it cuts smoothly and 
evenly, with no crumbling nor 
tearing, but every line cut will be 
perfect. 


Itis to the use of this wood by our 
artists that the superiority of their de- 
signs and wood-engravings must ina 
great measure be attributed. In con- 
sequence of its scarcity and high 
price, many substitutes have been re- 
sorted to; maple, apple, pear, mahog- 
any have been experimented upon; 
but hitherto no wood, metal, or com- 
position has been discovered that pos- 
sesses the requisite qualities, 

In addition to engraving, boxwood 
is used for scales, rules, gauging rods, 
and simiiar articles on which figuring 
is made; and there are factories in 
Connecticut that consume hundreds of 
tons annually for this purpose alone. 
Any one that has ever held a carpen- 
ter’s rule in his hand knows what box- 
wood is like. It differs in color 
and texture from all other wood, and 
it is somewhat remarkable that it 
comes to perfection only in a com- 
paratively limited region of country in 
the vicinity ofthe Black Sea. It weighs 
about seventy-five pounds to the cubic 
foot, and variesin price to land it in 
Boston from $75 to $250 a ton, 





GOT ALL HE PAID FOR, 


A gentleman went to New York the 
other day to order some frames for 
several pictures he had at home, Se- 
lecting the moulding he wished the 
frames made from, he gave the nec- 
essary directions, and while so doing 
the length of moulding required came 
into dispute, when the gentleman 
learned that allowance must be made 
for corners in cutting frames. Not 
understanding the whole matter, how- 
ever, and thinking this would leave a 
number of pieces that, as he paid for 
them all, he might as well have him- 
self, he directed the frame dealer to 
send the corner pieces up with the 
frames, and then took his departure. 
A few days ago the frames arrived, 
and attached to each one was a small 
package containing the corner pieces, 
but the gentleman was much sur- 
prised at finding them infinitessimal 
parts, that could be of nouse what- 
ever. Furthermore, also attached to 
each frame wasa little paper packet, 
upon opening which the gentleman 
found to contain the sawdust made in 
sawing the moulding into the required 
shape.—Kingston Freeman, 
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Of the 5,000,000 Jews estimated to be 
on the face of the globe, 120,000 are as- 
signed to America, 4¢,000 to France, 
300 to Treland, 25 to Norway. One 
out of every seven inhabitants of Po- 
land, and one out of every twenty-five 
of Hamburg, Roumania, and Austria, 
are Hebrews. 





SURPRISED. 





Two eloping couples from Kentucky were 
to be married in Illinois, the other day, and 
when they went before the parson some 
dozen of their friends, men and women, 
stood up with them. The clergyman who 
performed the ceremony married the whole 
crowd {in this fashion: “Gentlemen and 
ladies, do you agree to take those standing 
by your sides as your lawful husbands 
and wives?” to which they all nodded. 
The parties who officiated as groomsmen 
and bridesmaids were terribly surprised 
when they ascertained that not only the 
eloping couples, but themselves also, had 
been joined in the indissoluble *.nds of 
matrimony. 








THE SLAVES AND ROUMANS, 


From the Northern Carpathians to 
the Dardanelles, and from the Adria- 
tic to the Black Sea, we view a fair 
region peopled by forty millions of 
Slaves and Roumans, of the same pro- 
fession of faith as the Russians, and 
the majority, the Slaves, speaking 
what may broadly be termed the same 
language. These, with the exception 
of one million free Servians and four 
million Roumans of the Principalities, 
languish under the grinding tyranny 
of alien races. Many millions are held 
asinavice by the iron military rule 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
which, with all its fair exterior, is, 
since 1867, buf a compact between Ger- 
mans and Magyarsfor the subjugation 
ofthe Slave races. Thirteen millions 
more in Roumelia groan under the 
lash of less than two million emascu- 
lated and degenerate descendants of 
the Asiatic barbarians who broke into 
Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and who are kept there 
by the fictions of an effete diplo- 
macy. 

In Austria the Slave vainly beats 
against the bars of his cage, but he 
can stillliveasa man. In Turkey he 
cannot live asa man. The hanging 
of priests, the suffocation of people 
with their heads thrust into bags of 
millet—all these barbarous proceed- 
ings ofa Tartar horde against a Chris- 
tian people act of course differently 
on Russian nerves from political op- 
pression in Austria. The question of 
humanity is sometimes in advance of 
the impulses which result from an 
identity of blood and religion. 

Ts it wonderful that Russians re- 
gard this state of things with intense 
dissatisfaction, and long ardently for 
the hour of retribution? Let us im- 
agine ourselves in a parallel position. 
Let us suppose the pashas, with 
horse-tails, eunuchs, and harems com- 
plete, loose among our kinsfolk of 
Denmark or Holland. The attack of 
civilized Germany on the former in 
1864 raised such a frenzy among our- 
selves that we nearly rushed into hos- 
tilities without the allies indispensa- 
ble to our taking the field on the Con- 
tinent; such a state of things as we 
have supposed above would evoke a 
modern crusade. Yet to the perpetua- 
tion of asimilar misery have we been 
devoting our arms and diplomacy for 
such a prolonged period, it is to be 
feared from the basest of motives— 
the maintenance of our imaginary 
trede interests at the expense of the 
sufferings of our fellow’ creatures. 
So indifferent are, men to the misery 
of those who are remote from their 
personal spheres of observation!— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 






















































































































There are in England and Wales 
114 local prisons, or one to every twen- 
ty-two square miles of territory. 
equal to one to every 200,000 people, 
Some are nearly if not quite empty at 
times. Through 1874 eight had an 
average of ten prisoners; — thirty- 
three others had only fifty, and only 
thirteen had upwards of four hun- 
dred. 





THE GARDEN OF CHINA, 


The Chinamen—who walk over bridges 
built two thousand years ago, who culti- 
tivated the cotton plant centuries before 
this country was heard of, and who fed 
silkworms before King Solomon built his 
throne—have fifty thousand square miles 
around Shanghai which is called the Garden 
of China, and which have been tilled by 
countless generations, 

This area is as large as New York and 
Pennsylvania combined, and is all mead- 
ow, and raised but a few feet above the 
rivers—lakes, rivers, canals—a complete 
network of water communication; the 
land under the highest tillage; three crops 
a year harvested; population so dense 
that wherever you look you see men and 
women in blue pants and blouse, so num- 
erous that you fancy some fair or muster 
is coming off, and all hands have turned out 
for a holiday. 





he various parts of the city of | 
Amsterdam are connected by 300 bridges. 
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BRE. A Lost Hour, 

A golden hour on a Summer morn, 
When half the wotid was anil, 

The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay, 

.Apd the bridal veil of the fair young day 
#ong o'er the purple hill. 

The sheep-bells tinkled across the slopes, 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 

Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 

Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 

A languid calm and a dull content, 
Silence instead of speech; 

The wind sighed low, and the lack sang high, 

Bit the golden hour of our lives went by, 
Jana drifted out of reach. 


We both went back to an eager life; 
But in its pause to-day 

The dream of that golden hour returns, 

And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 


The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away from the world’s strong wine 
With fevered lips, that must ever pine 
For that pure draught we spilled. 
And yet perchance when our long day wanes 
(Age hath its joys late-born;) 
We shall meet again on the green hill-side, 
And find, in the solemn eventide, 
The hour we lost at morn. 
—Good Words. 
————— 


KIDNAPPING ROBBER, 


The post-office at Oberville, a small west- 
ern town in the United States, was a very 
important place. The worthy postmaster 
kept a country store, where he dispensed 
goods of overy description. 

The district was comparatively new, and 
formed one of those prairie villages that 
spring into existence miles away from 
other towns, and are a sort of nucleus or 
trading post foralarge extent of country. 
Saturday was the principal trading day; 
and ‘Mr. Harmon, the postmaster, and his 
assistants were always overwhelmed with 
business on that day. 

But on the particular Saturday after- 
noon of which we wish to speak, trade had 
slackened earlier than usual, and the pro- 
prietor and his men were enjoying a breath- 
ing time, and chatting with several rough- 
looking fellows, who had gathered about 
the stove, many of them being strangers, 
for a stranger attracted but little notice in 
that community of new comers. 

“Here comes Charley Gilbert, the very 
man I want to see!” remarked Harmon, 
as ahorseman dashed up to the store and 
dismounted. 

He was a tall, broad-shouldered young 
Hercules; and the large bay horse he rode 
looked well adapted to carrying such a 
weight, and exhibited due equine pride in 
serving his young master. Both horse and 
rider were well-known and _ respected 
throughont the settlement. Leaving his 
well-trained animal standing unhitched, 
Gilbert entered the store. 

“You are just the person I wanted to see 
Charley !” said Mr. Harmon. 

“Singular,” said Gilbert. “I should 
think you would rather not seeme, as you 
know the object of my call. People are 
not generally so welcome when they come 
for money.” 

“Well, Iam an exception in this instance, 
forIam anxious to get rid of the amount 
ITowe you. Factis, there have been bur- 
glars about and they tried to break into 
my store last night, but were frightened 
away; so I prefer you would hold this 
money against more successful attempts 
of the kind.” 

And Mr. Harmon proceeded to count out 
a large roll of notes, which Gilbert placed 
carefully in his pocket. 

“Now, Charlie,” said neighbor Hill, one 
of the party seated around the stove; “you 
had better keep a look-out, ‘cause some one 
might stop you to-night before you return 
from Cranton.” 

The allusionto Cranton brought a slight 
blush to Charley’s cheeks, for it was well- 
known that be was on his usual Saturday 
evening visit to a certain young  school- 
mistress, who dwelt in the neighboring 
settlement. 

“How do you knew I am going to Cran- 
ton?” asked Charley. 

“Well, I only suppose so, ‘cause I’ve 
heard said you do ge that way about this 
time ’o the week;” and Hill winked to the 
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crowd, who laughed; and Charley Gilbert, 
not wishing to discuss the subject further, 
left the store, and mounting old Hero, was 
soon out of sight. 

“Mighty fine chap, that Gilbert is,” re- 
sumed Hill to his fellow loungers; “been in 
the army and won his way, an’ now he has 
got his allotment of land out here, an’ 
will soon have one of the finest farms in 
this country.” 

The short autumn day came to a close, 
and it was long after dark ere Gilbert 
reached his destination, and _ received 
his usual hearty welcome from Sarah 
Denton. 

Saturd. y nights were the bright spots in 
her dull life as a schoolmistress, and were 
sure to bring her Charley. Old Hero had 
carried his master over the road so often 
that he knew just what was required of 
him, and needed no urging. 

It was late when Charley took his leave 
of his sweetheart. 

“Now, do becareful,” were her last words, 
“for you know there might be danger on 
the road, so many robberies have been 
committed lately.” 

“Never fear, Sarah; Old Hero will take 
me home safely.” 

And, with a good-by kiss, he mounted 
and rode away. 

The night was dark—no light except 
the stars that sparkled crisply from a clear 
sky. But, had it been ever so dark, it 
would have made no difference to Charley. 
His thoughts were of the sweet girl he had 
just left, and, paying no attention to his 
horse, he rode slowly along, intent upon 
plans for the future. 

“The money I have received to-day will 
enable me to complete my home; then 
Barah will be my wife, and we shall 
live on the farm such a happy life,” he 
mused. 

A long, ua:k patch of forest loomed 
ahead, through which the prairie road ran, 
and not until he hed entered its dark 
shadows, did the horseman arouse from his 
blissful reverie. 

“What if I should be attacked?” thought 
he. “I have nothing to defend me, and 
enough money to make it agood haul for 
such gentry. Humbug! I don’t believe 
there is any danger——” 

“Halt !” 

And two dark forms sprang into the 
road, seized his bridle, and the steely glitter 
of pistols leveled at him, within a few feet 
of his breast, startled him. 

Like a flash, his good right arm struck 
the weapon from the hand of the robber, and 
fell heavily upon the shoulder of the fel- 
low; and with a sudden jerk of the power- 
ful arm he was hauled over the saddle- 
bow, while old Hero, in response to a dig 
of the spur, sprang away, jerking the other 
robber off his feet, and causing his bullet 
to spread wide of its intended victim. 

On through the gloomy woods, and 
out again upon the open prairie, dashed 
the horse with his double burden, while the 
robber struggled like a child in the power- 
ful grasp of his captor. A closing of the 
fingers over his neck soon reduced him 
to quiet; and, held in this manner, he rode 
an unwilling captive, and, at last, the lights 
of Oberville appeared, and soon they were 
in the village. Ata word from his master, 
Hero stopped in front of the post-office, 
from the window of which a cheery light 
shone, denoting that the assistants were 
still busy replacing the goods that 
had been taken down during the day’s 
traffic. 

“Hilloa !” cried Gilbert. 

A head appeared at the door, and a voice 
answered, “Hilloa ! Who's there ?” 

“It's me, John, and I have got some- 
thing nice here; come help me in with it,” 
answered Charley. 

“It's Gilbert,” said John, addressing his 
fellow-shopman. “What's that you've got 
Charley? a saddle of venison?” asked 
John as he approached. 

“Better than that, John. It is a real 
live little deer. Come and lift him down, 
but hold him fast,” said Gilbert. 

The astonished shopmen gathered about, 
and Charley told them of his adventure. 
Soon the robber was released from his 
unpleasant position on the saddle and 








taken into the store, where his captor 
followed. 

Here he was safely bound. 

“I think I have seen this fellow before,” 
remarked John, as he took a survey of the 
captive. “He is the stranger that was sit- 
ting atthe stove here when Mr. Harmon 
paid your money, Charley.” 

“Let’s search him, and see what sort of 
plunder he has about him,” suggested one 
of the shopmen. 

The prisoner’s pockets revealed a small 
flask of liquor, a pack of cards, some 
litle money, and a savage-looking dirk 
knife. 

“Hilloa, what’s this?” exclaimed Gilbert, 
picking up a piece of paper that fell on the 
floor, and opening it, read:—“One thou- 
sand dollars reward for the capture of one 
William Larkin, the supposed leader of a 
gang of robbers and horse-stealers. He is 
a short, slim man, about five feet six inches 
in height, dark hair, heavy black eyebrows, 
and moustache, and peculiar-looking, small 
black eyes——” 

“Answers the description toa T,’ broke 
in John. 

“Aha William Larkin, or Curly Bill! I’ve 
heard of him. Charley, you’re in luck! 
This fellow is a prize, indeed !’ added one 
of the assistants. 

“Yes; this placard is from the sheriff of 
St. Joe, and is dated only a week ago,” said 
Charley, after finishing the reading. 

“Gentlemen,” said the robber, “you have 
got the original Curly Bill, and when you 
deliver me up, you will get that reward. I 
amin your power; but these strings are 
bound around my wrists most unmercifully 
tight,’"—with a grimace of pain. “Can’t 
you afford to make ’em easier ?” 

“Yes, let them out a little, Jones,” said 
John, addressing his  fellow-assistant. 
“Make them safe, but not too tight, and I 
will watch the bird mean while.” 

So Jones proceeded cautiously to re-ar- 
range the bonds on the wrists of the 
prisoner, while the others gathered around 
him. 

With a sudden jerk of prodigious 
strength, Curly Bill got his bonds free, 
dashed his fist into the face of John, and 
sprang to the door, which had not been 
locked. 

So sudden was his movement, that ere 
the rest of the group could comprehend the 
scene, he was clear of the store, and as 
Gilbert reached the door, he saw the rob- 
ber spring into the saddle on old Hero’s 
back, and dash away. 

Pursuit was not to be thought of; but 
Gilbert placed his fingers te his mouth, and 
gave a shrill whistle; hearing which, old 
Hero, despite the urging of his rider, 
wheeled suddenly, and at the same wild 
gallop, started back to his master. 

Seeing this, Curly Bill attempted to throw 
himself from the saddle ; but, in so doing, 
his foot caught in the stirrup, an@ he was 
dragged helplessly over the hard road. 
Fortunately for the poor victim of this 
mishap, the distance was not great 
or the result might have been far more 
serious. 

How often is it that the merest trifling 
accident contributes to the ends of justice! 
Villains may successfully carry on their 
work for years, and in their fancied securi- 
ty forget the fate that must eventually 
overtake them—a slip, an accident, and the 
law claims her own. 

Gilbert hastened to secure his horse, and 
the insensible form of Curly Bill was again 
carried into the store, where an examina- 
tion revealed a broken head and a frac- 
tured Jeg, which would detain their prisoner 
as effectually as shackle and chain 

In a few days the sheriff came up from 
St. Joseph, and took charge of the maimed 
man, and through his confession, many of 
his gang of desperadoes were taken or kill- 
ed, and the country freed of their presence. 

Charley Gilbert received his well-earned 
reward, and the money enabled him to 
complete his house handsomely and stock 
the farm, over which Sarah Gilbert pre- 
sides as mistress. 

—-__e_- 

ine total number of hogs packea 
during the last twenty-five years is, 
in round numbers 74,000,000. 








THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


His voice was extraordinary — it 
came as if from dream-land; but it 
was the most musical and impressive 
of voices. In convivial life what then 
seemed to me the most remarkable 
trait of De Quincey’s character was 
the power he possessed of easily 
changing Lthe tone of ordinary thought 
and conversation into that‘of his own 
dream-land, till his auditors, with won- 
der, found themselves moving pleas- 
antly along with him in a sphere of 
which they migkt have heard and 
read, perhaps, but which had ever ap- 
peared to them inaccessible and far, 
far away. Seeing that he was always 
good-natured and social, he would 
take part, at commencement, in any 
sort of tattle or twaddle. The talk 
might be of ‘‘beeves,”’ and he could 
grapple with them if expected to do 
so; but his musical cadences were not 
in keeping with such work, andin a 
few minutes (not without some strict- 
ly logical sequence) he could escape 
at will from beeves to butterflies, and 
thence to the soul’s immortality, to 
Plato, and Kant, and Schelling, and 
Fichte, to Milton’s early years and 
Shakespeare’s sonnets,to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, to Homerand Eschylus, 
to St. Thomas of Aquin, St Basil, and 
St. Chrysostom. But he by no means 
excluded themes from real life, accord- 
ing to his own views of that life, but 
would recouut profound mysteries 
from hisown experiences—visions that 
had come. over him in his loneliest 
walks among the mountains, and pas- 
sages within his own personal knowl- 
edge, illustrating, if not proving, the 
doctrines of dreams, of warnings, of 
second-sight, and mesmerism. And 
whatsoever the subject might be, every 
one of his sentences (or of his chap- 
ters, I might say,) was woven into the 
most perfect logical texture and ut- 
tered in atone of sustained melody.— 
Bric-a-Brac Series. 





A CHROMO WITH EVERY PLATE. 

It it has been the custom of certain 
Trojans who have business in Albany 
several days in a week to stop at the 
Delevan House and dine—at the free 
lunch counter. One man, a United 
States officer, has been dining in that 
way for some time. He became no- 
ticeable to the bartender from his 
hearty appetite and frequent visits. 
Yesterday he appeared at the lunch 
counter and devoured two plates of 
eatables and called for another. The 
bar tender reached under the bar and 
found a cigar box, on the inside of the 
cover of which was a picture such as 
generally appear on boxes of fine 
brands of cigars. He broke off the 
eover and handing it tothe Trojan, 
Said: “Here, there’s a chromo given 
with each plate.’’ Exit Trojan.—Troy 
Press. 





Massachusetts has furnished four 
Speakers—Theodore Sedgwick, of the 
Sixth Congress; Jos. B. Varnum, of 
the Tenth and Eleventh Congresses; 
Robert C. Winthrop, of the Thirtieth 
Congress and N, P. Banks, of the Thir- 
ty-fourth Congress. The other New 
England Speakers have been Jona- 
than Trumbull, of Connecticut, of the 
Second Congress, and James G. Blaine 
of the Forty-first, Forty-second, and 
Forty-third Congresses. Messrs. Banks 
and Blaine are members-elect of the 
present Congress. 





There isastory of an amateur hun- 
terin the Rocky Mountains who fol- 
lowed a grizzly bear for four days, 
and then abandoned the pursuit, al- 
leging as a reason that, “that the trail 
was gettingtoo fresh.” 





When Spain was active and pros- 
perous, the breakfast hour was six or 
seven; hence the next meal, four 
hours afterward, received the name of 
“las once,” or the “eleven o’clock.” 
From this expression we have our 
word “lunch,” 

Some of the men working in Hoosac 
Tunnel during this season of short 
days never see daylight excepting on 
Sundays. They go into the tunnel 
before daybreak in the morning, and 
do not come out till after dark The 
week is one long night to them. 
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A CALIFORNIA STORY. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who writes from Lower Lake, 
Lake County, Cal. tells of the adventure 
of two juveniles in that locality: There is 
good stuff in those youngsters of Dr. 
Baker’s-—every one of them; but my yarn 
only concerns the two younger ones of the 
lot. Last Sunday the little one, Jenny, a 
girlof six or seven years, made her appear- 
ance in her mother’s room and demanded 
permission to go out deer-hunting with her 
brother. Claude is twelve years old, 8nd 
killed a deer about “he size of a buck rab- 
bit one day last week, since when he can’t 
rest a minute in the daytime, and scarcely 
sleeps at night. 

It was 10 o'clock when the children 
started, taking a dog with them. The 
mother thought no more of them until 
dinner time in the evening. Thenshe be- 
came alarmed. Night approaching she 
was half wild. All hands, consisting of 
some ten or twelve miners, started out, 
some on horseback and some on foot, 
Night came; darkness settled down on the 
still valley with a quiet that seemed like 
death. The mother became frantic. She 
heard an occasional gun fired off and knew 
that it was the doctor and men in pursuit 
of the lost children. She could not re- 
main in the house another minute. She 
took the direction of the guns’ report as 
well as she could, and started for the 
crowd. It was midnight when she came 
up to them. There was scarcely a half 
garment of any kind on her body. She 
seemed to have passed through a dozen 
deaths—all butthe dying. From the time 
she joined her husband and the other men 
she led the crowd until, avout 3 o’clock in 
the morning, she heard a dog bark, and 
in another moment was with the chil- 
dren, who were instantly wakengd by the 
noise. 

Then it was, “Howd’e do, mama?” and 
“Howd’e do, papa?” and “Ain’t this a 
splendid tree to keep house under ?” 

“We had to fight for it, though,” said 
Claude. “See here—we had to kill the first 
settler,” and sure enongh there lay a Cali- 
fornia lion, one of the largest size with a 
ball through his brain. 

Claude had shot him after dark. They 
had been lost but the boy imagined he had 
struck the home trail and kept running on 
until he met the lion and shot him. Jenny 
says he was crouched down like a cat, and 
not further away than across the room 
when they shot him. He sprang right into 
the air, and tumbled at their very feet. 
Before starting from the house one of the 
men had put some biscuits in his pockets, 
thinking the children would be hungry and 
these he offered them. 

“No, thank you,” said Jenny, “we had 
quails for supper.” 

They had taken matches and Claude had 
shot the quails; these they had roasted on 
a stick, and of course they were not hun- 
gry. It was an elder sister of these two 
plucky youngsters who was out on horse- 
back in avery wild tract of country. She 
was about twelve years old at that time. 
and had been hunting stock. All at once 
she saw a pair of bright eyes looking at 
her from a bunch of tall grass. 

“I’m going to®ee what you are, any- 
how,” she said. She got down from her 
horse, and soon found that the eyes be- 
longed to “the prettiest little darling she 
ever saw.” There were more of them, but 
| she only captured one specimen and 
climbed back to her saddle. She had not 
gone a half mile before she heard some- 
thing loping behind her. She put her horse 
to his best speed and almost flew, she 
says, but the horrid thing gained on her. 

“Of course I knew what she wanted,” said 
the child, “but I didn’t intend to humor 
her selfishness. I didn’t take but one, and 
I left her two, and that's as generous as 
any oneneed be. But she couldn’t seem 
to see it. Anyhow, she just flew at us; 
andold Phi!—talk about his being a fast 
horse. I wanted to break his neck. The 
lion gained on us at every step, till at last 
I took her baby and threw itat her. ‘Now 
take it and leave, you stingy old thing, I 
gaid: and she did; she just grabbed it 




















Up im her MOUh and pul om, and i came 
home.” 

The mother says that nothing would 
give her more comfort than to know that 
her children were all afraid of their own 
shadows. But not one of them has 
ever shown a particle of cowardice 
in their lives, nor their father before 


them. 





WEARY OF LIFE. 





Two peasants, husband and wife, name<) 
Retty, live at Plessis-sur-Marne, near Paris, 
They have a little boy, aged six, to whom 
they are uhiformly brutal. The other day 
the child became weary of life from being 
beaten so often, and descending to the 
court-yard where a ferocious bull-dog was 
chained, he approached the animal reso- 
lutely and said: “Tom, do you want to 
eat me up?” The dog looked up and 
growled, but did not move. “Tom,” said 
the little one, “you must eat me, because 
papa beats me too much; and then I 
promise you Iam good to eat. See! I shall 
not resist;” and he threwa pebble at the 
dog, who, springing fiercely at the boy, 
threw him down and fastened his teeth in 
the shoulder. At this instant a neigh- 
‘bor jumped through the window and 


driving the bull-dog away, saved the 
child. 
LIGHT SUVEREIGNS, 

The bank of England} clips every 
light sovereign that comes into the 
bank. The weighing of every sove- 
eign is accomplished quickly; they 


weigh 3,000 in an hour with one ma- 
chine. Mr. Palmer the Deputy Gov- 
ernor, informed the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee of last ‘session 
on banks of issue, that last year the 
Bank of England weighed coin to the 
amount of £23,100,000, and rejected 
£840,000, or about 3.6 per cent. as be- 
ing light gold. For this last amount 
the bank paid the value, making a 
deduction for the deficiency of weight, 
which is generally about 3d. or 4d. per 
light sovereign. It was stated to the 
Committee that boxes of correctly 
weighed gold, sent by the Bank of Eng- 
land to Scotland, frequently came back 
without having been opened, and Mr, 
Palmer stated that there is then some 
reduction for light weight. He ex- 
plained this by adding that the mere 
shaking ofthe sovereigns on the jour- 
ney will make a slight difference. 
There is a point at which every soy- 
ereign becomes light, and many soy- 
ereigns turn that point on the journey. 
Mr. Hodgson, M. P., a bank director, 
stated that in a box of 5,000 sovereigns 
the number which would be found to 
have turned the point would generally 
be about eight if they have not been 
disturbed, and he added: ‘You are 
aware that the sovereign which is in 
your pocket at eight o’clock in the 
morning is not the same sovereign at 
twelve o’clock at night. After this 
rather alarming announcement it is 
satisfactory to find Mr. Hodgson stat- 
ing aiso that the charge for light 
weight on the eight deficit sovereigns 
would be about 2d. per coin, making 
only 16d. on the box of £5,000; so that, 
says he, “it really amounts to noth- 
ing.”—London Times. 





There are enrolled in the public 
schools of the United States 8,000,000 
children. In the last fiscal year the 
average daily attendance was 4,500,000, 
Thirty-seven States and eleven Terri- 
tories report an increase in public 
school income of $1,232,000, andin at- 
tendance of children 164,000. The 
total sum raised during the year by 
taxation was $82,000,000, and the cost 
of public education was about $74,- 
000,000. ed 


‘he Arizona Cilizen says that there 
is in that territory a monster named 
Sheridan who makes ita business to 
entice men to go with himto the 
mountains upon the pretence of 
showing them rich mines and it is 
seldom that persons so enticed are 
ever heard from afterward. It is be- 
lieved that he has lured away and 





murdered eight victims within the 
past year. Gov, Safford offers $500 
reward 


for his capture and convic 
tion... nameasc8 1S a Mtee Emel 





THE OSTRICH FEATHER MARKET, 





In the Billiter street warehouse we find 
ostrich feathers, Seventy cases of ostrich 
feathers are laid out for inspection—a 
serious business. The feathers are sold by 
the case only, and, as a case contains 
several hundred pounds’ worth of assorted 
feathers, buyers are driven to the necessity 
of making an accurate calculation before 
they venture ona bid. If one case were 
filled with pure white feathers—long, hand- 
some, and symmetrical as those in the 
crest of the Prince of Wales—and the rest 
with gradually descending qualities, ostrich 
feather buying would be an easy task; 
but assorted cases task all the acumen of 
the daughters of Judah, who are busily 
engaged in the tedious work of examining 
the contents of the cases laid out upon 
tables for inspection. An assorted case 
may contain fifty bundles of white feathers 
—some only of which will be perfectly 
long, full-tipped specimens—and perhaps 
200 bundles of the qualities and shades 
known as Femina, Byocks, Spadona, Boos, 
and drab, together with the beautifully 
rich and silky black. The function of the 
sampler is to go completely through the 
various qualities—about a dozen—and to 
calculate how much money can be got out 
of the fine white perfect feathers, and then, 
in descending scale, through the various 
qualities, until a total is arrived at by 
which to regulate bidding. Now, as every 
case is assorted in different proportions, it 
follows that considerable ability is required, 
and much time must be invested before 
the heavy cost of a case can be risked. 
The value of an ostrich feather depends 
upon a variety of qualities—color, length, 
and, above all, on a finely-shaped full 
“top,” showing no sign of abrasion.—All the 
Year Round. 





TUE LAW OF THE RAIL, 


Some one who has taken the trouble to 
post himself on the laws governing rail- 
road passenger travel, says that extra 
charges for failure to buy tickets are 
universally sustained by the Courts, but 
there must be a full oportunity to buy 
afforded by the ticket seller. Passengers 
must show tickets when asked for. As to 
“stopping off,’ there is only one decision, 
which is that a passenger cannot “stop off” 
and resume his journey without the pre- 
vious assent of the company. As to the 
obligation of the road to furnish a seat to 
a passenger a decision says: “A passenger 
who exhibits his ticket need not surrender 
it until he has been furnished with a seat.” 
A railroad is not liable for things stolen 
out of a passenger’s seat, there being no 
previous delivery to the company’s ser- 
vants; for the same reason the company is 
not liable for baggage in the passenger’s 
own care. Passengers who neglect to 
look after their own baggage on arrival at 
their destination cannot recover it if it is 
lost without fault of the carrier. Baggage 
left in station houses for the passenger’s 
convenience, after it has reached its des- 
tination, comes under a new class of rights 
and duties, the baggage master assuming 
the position of a“gratutious bailee,” who 
only becomes liable in cases of gross 
negligence. The obligation of the railroad 
as carrier ceases when it has delivered to 
its owner at the place of destination, or 
when he has had reasonable opportunity of 
receiving and removing it. It will interest 
sportsmen to know that they may recover 
for the value of dogs when they entrust 
them to baggage masters for hire, because 
of their exclusion from the passenger 
cars. 





There is a Chinese {priest in Pekin 
whois well nigh crazy to convert the 
heathen of America tothe true Asia- 
tic religion of Buddha. Every time 
the Emperor takes an airing, this be- 
nevolent Buddhite throws himself 
flat before his majesty and shouts: 
“The heathen, sire, the heathen in 
America, send me over to convert 
their souls!” The imperial body 
guards invaintry to bottle up his zeal, 
and he has become a tolerated curiosi- 
ty in the streets. 
























































































































THE MAELSTROM AS IT IS, 


Nearly midway in London strait, a 
huge naked rock, which might fairly 
be called ‘an island, lifts itself above 
the waters, breasting the conflicting 
currents caused by the winds and 
tides. Between thisrock and the cape 
on Muskong is the famous maelstorm, 
which fertile imaginations have 
clothed with many terrors. @Its geo- 
graphical positionissuch as to expose 
it to fierce] tidal currents, and, when 
these are assisted by high Westerly 
winds, they are, no doubt, terrific. 
The bottom of the strait is strewn with 
immense boulders which are so ar- 
ranged as to give che current a spiral 
motion, directed towards the isolated 
rock from the Northern side, which is 
much increased in times of high tides 


and storms, when it whirls quite 
around the island rock, Then it is 
that it becomes really difficult for 


boats and vessels, without steam 
power, to keep clear of the rocks 
against which the wayward currents 
would dash them. While there are at 
times vast and powerful eddies, which 
give objects floating upon thema fear- 
ful spiral motion, there is nothing 
like a vortex produced by a subterra- 
nean discharge of the water, although 
the tumbling and boiling character of 
the spiral current may submerge tem- 
porarily objects drifting on the suface, 
No doubt in the course of time the ac- 
tion of the water has tended to level 
down the bed of rocks, some of which, 
we may presume, showed themselves 
above the surface. This may have 
been the maelstrom much more ter- 
rific than 'it is now, and better justi- 
fied the ancient fable. Asitis, in or- 
dinary times, and in_ favorable 
weather, the fishermen do not hesitate 
to seek for fares throughout these wa- 
ters, which to strangers are suggestive 
of the most terrible dangers, — ‘A 
Summer in Norway,” by D. Canton, 





BISMARCK AND MOLTKE AT HOME, 


Nothing could be simpler or more 
prosaic than the daily life of Bismarck 
and Moltke. The former spends 
nearly all his time in the foreign office 
in Berlin, where the great chancellor 
sits before a mahogany desk in a 
cushioned armed chair, with his seere- 
tary placed opposite to him on a 
leather bottomed stool. There are no 
books in the room; but a complete 
collection of pipes, helmets, boxes of 
cigars, sabres and swords, and gloves 
lie about loose. A big sofa, upon 
which the Prince reads the papers 
after dinner, is a permanent piece of 
furniture, and is also the new map of 
Alsace and Lorraine. Moltke resides 
in the office of the grand staff of the 
army. ‘The table around which the 
staff assembles in council is heaped 
with maps, books, pamphlets, and 
journals, A piece of shell is the 
general’s favorite letter weight. The 
frescoes on the walls represent some 
of the events of the war, and the hero 
himself is depicted under various cos- 
tumes. His bedroom, adjoining, is of 
monastie severity. Moltke is tall, 
thin, slightly stooping; he is only 
straightened up on hoseback, and 
then looks like a manof thirty, His 
close shaven face is very much 
wrinkled and his profile recalls vague- 
ly Crsar’s. He detests civilian 
clothes, and regards the uniform as 
indispensable to his person. He is a 
great worker and an early riser; 
passes sometimes as much as nine 
hours at his desk without taking any- 
thing,’save a glass of Bordeaux and a 
biscuit; dines at two and sups at 
eight. He is always punctual in Par- 
liament, where his colleagues style 
him the “Great Silent.”” His amuse- 
ment is to walk in the Thiergarten 
with his hands behind his back in the 
old Napoleonicstyle. A Dane by birth, 
he married an English girl who fell vio- 
lently in love with him. Her prema- 
ture death in 1868 came near killing 
him, 


aon 





Numerous experiments have been 
conducted in India for the purpose of 
discovering atrustworthy cure for the 
bite of the cobra. It is announced 
that Dr. Short, of Madras, has suc- 


cessfully treated several cases this 
summer with liquor potassi and 
brandy. 
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European Summary of the Week. 


Christmas has been kept up throughout Great Britain, in the 
usual religious, charitable, and social manner and any one who 
knows, whatan English Christmas is, will readily understand 
how it was celebrated. 

The Prince of Wales has arrived at (alcutta, where his recep- 
tion has been magnificent and enthsiastic. 

The **London Mark Lane Express,” of Dacember 27tb, has 
the following in its weekly review of the corn market: ‘‘ Large 
imports since the Ist of September have kept prices down, but 
we cannot expect the imports to contioue while rates are so low. 
Business in Europe is bly dull, and prices are barely 
maintained. At Paris and several provincial markets, flour bas 
again dropped a franc, and wheat 1s. Gd. Belgiom and Holland 
are about a shilling lower. Vienna is drooping, aud Odessa 1s 
dull, holders maintaining his prices.” 

The training ship Gcliath was burned at Gravesend, on De- 
cember 22nd. It is stated there is reason to believe that twenty 
boys perisbed in the flames. 

The purchase of the controlling interest, in the Suez Canal, 
by the British Government, continues to excite discussion, 
amorg the whole European Press, and the evidence, that while 
England is determined to be the first of Asiatic powers, she has 
not abdicated her position as a first class European power, bh 8 
startled the Ralersof Europe, The following from the '*Moscow 
Gazette,” in connection with this, will be read with interest: 

** In consequence of the English proceedings in Egypt, the 
difficulties incidental to the Oriental question have Leen con- 
siderably aggravated. England's step gives rise to questions of 
the most delicate and complicated nature. There is no prece- 
dent of a Government acquiring a share in a joint stock enter- 
prise on foreign soil, and thereby virtually extending its own 
territory. The fact of the canal being an international concern, 
adds force to this reasoning, though even if the canal were pure- 
| Pan oc the transaction might give rise to difficulties. 

xem burg was intended to be sold. but the sale was not al- 
lowed to be completed. As the crowning feature of all, Egypt 
is not even an independent State, but the vassal: f a Power 
itself the client of Europern guarantors. Evzypt is Turkish ter- 
ritory, ard the canal concession is based upon a firman of the 
Porte, Has the Khedive the right to sell a portion ot bis ter- 
ritory—that is, to partition out the property of his Suzerian ? 
It is doubtful whether the Sultan himself would be entitled to 
take any such step without the consent of all Europe. Were the 
Sultan to claim an independent right to sell the harbor of Con- 
stantinople or the port of Batum, or the Turkish fleet, would 
England allow such aclaim to be legitimate? But we remew- 
ber reading in au English jour: al, that there would be nothing 
to prevent the Sultan ceding his navy to Eug'and in payment of 
the intereet upon its national d. bt! 

As to the lazy, indolent, dissolute and lustfal Sultan, none of 
the Great Powers feel the slightest interest in bis fate, the only 
question among them being, how they can carve up Turkey 
without quarreling amuog themselves. The following photograph 
of this precious puppet, from the “E iste Francais,” shows 
the sooner he is blotted out the better it will be for the interests 
of Civilizati-n: 

“He pays almost daily vis'ts to his colleetion of wild beasts 
and birds. Some he makes favorites, while to the others he 
takes a disliye, from ihe tone of their voices or other causes, 
and they are banished from the imperial gardens to the ex. 
tremity of the seraglio. Men-of-war ore sent to all parts of the 

‘ 








ents—Arabian horses, carpets, fruits. &. 
‘ 


world to increase his collection, and the Governor of every! reason why, when o regiment is at home, a regiment should not 
provincetries to afford him an agreeable surprise by costly pres- | remain in its own district. Still, even were the war office to in- 
troduce genuine localization, no regiment would be constantly 


So, too, wealthy Mohsmmedans, as socn as they purchase a |at one place, for it would have to take its turn in India and the 
handsome slave, send her to the Sultan, who never refuses her !|colonies. This fact complicated the problem, which in Germany 
The presents, of course, do nt come out of the officials’ own|is simple enough. The solation does credit to the intelligence 

ockets, tut rather serve to swell their gains. for they take ten|of the department. Not particular regiments, but the troops 1D 


orses from the taxpayers for one that they send the Sultan. 
“Of late years pictures and vases from China and Japan bave 


these and having spent this year £6(,0U0 on pictures. The 
palace expenditure has been £2,000,'0) a year ever since his 
accession, 

“His servants number 5,500 - the kitchens employing 500, the 
stables 400, the menagerie 1(0; while there are 400 caikdjis. 
10(\ musicians, 800 doorkeepere of the twenty-one palaces and 
kiosques, and 100 porters. The harem has 1,200 mmates. The 
Sultan has 26 aids-de-camp, 7 chamberlains, 6 secretaries, and 
at least 1(0 employees with various functions. There are 69 
medicel men, 150 black eunuchs, and 100 harem messengers. 

‘Many of these servants are married, and feed their families 
with the broken meat, while they have under servants, so that 
7,000 persons are daily fed in the palace, at an average cost of 
five francs a day, or £500,!00a year. The horses, 600 in num- 
ber, are mostly presented by the Khedive, who also annually 
sends costly jewels,, pictures and birda. The stables cost at 
least £40,000, and the harem $160,000; while the pevsions to 
(he imperial family amonnt to £1,821,600, and repairs to the 
palaces and kiosques £8°,0U0—not to speak of the Sultan's 
passion for building. which since his accession must have swal- 
lowed up at least £ 60,010. His rominal civil list being only 
$',240,000, the 1ema‘nder of the £2,0(0,000 must figure in the 
budget ucder cther items.” 


Henry Waiuwright, recently convicted of the murder of dar 
riet Lane in Whitechapel Road, London was hanged at Newgate 
prison, Old Bailey, on December 2'nd. Just before he was 
pinioned, be handed the governor of the prison a written state- 
ment, which he said he desired to make public. In this paper 
he acknowledges the justice uf his sentence! He says he deserves 
his fate, though he does not explicitly admit that he murdered 
the young woman. 

France continues to prosper and the Assembly ‘s completing 
the business of the session, preparatory to the longtalk«d of 
dissolution. Ex-President Thiers has accepted the invitation of 
the town of Belfort, to be a candidate for the French Senate 
He has received and declined similar invitations from eleven 
departments. The republican leaders are confident that in the 
general elections the partisians of a moderate republic will se 
cure a majority of both houses of the new Assembly. 

Vhere is little news of interest from Germany, the attention 
of the press being engrossed with the Bremerhaven atrocity. 
The Pall Mall ‘“‘Gazette” of December 24th has a epecial tele 
gram ‘rom Berlin, which says that Thomas, otherwise Thomas- 
sep, who attempted to destroy the steamer ‘‘Mesel” with dyna- 
mite, is a native of Germany. He was born at Bocbolt, in 
Prussian Westphalia, but was taken to America at the ageof 
two years. 

We note that the Americans living at Berlin have called a 
meeting to protest against the strictures of the German news- 
papers on American character, in their comments on the Bre- 
merhaven plot. 

At Berlin in 1878 an exhibition will be opened with the object 
of showing Germans what Germans can do, and, therefore, in 


what points head can be made ogainst foreign competition. 
The exhitition will be clas ified in twenty-one groups, and 
prizes will be awarded in medals distinguished as tor produc- 
tion, manvfacture. commerce, art science and education. 
Woikmen's medals will also be issued. 


In Spain the civil war drags its slow length along, although, 
had a tithe of the daily rep rts of the awful slaughters of each 
party been tiue, the whole popul.tion of Spain would have 
long since been wiped ont. 

We learn from Italy that on Decenber 2 st, Mount Vesuvius 
was in an eruptive condition, There was a gradual increase of 
fire and smoke, The instruments in the observatory are in 
motion, and Professor Palmieri predicts a long {period of erup- 
tion, 

Krom Berne, Switzerland, we have news of a dreadful calamity 
which occurred in the little village of Hellikon, in the caston of 
Aargau, on December 25th. ~ Christmas festivities were being 
celebrated in the school-house in that place, whea the flooring 
gave way. Eighty persons were killed and fifty, more or less, 
wounded, 

The Datch Government will show at the Centennial Exhibition. 
a collective model illustrating the progress made by Holland in 


certain barrcks, are assigned to tae different ‘‘corps d’armee.” 
Of the latter we may mention that the first corps available for 


—___—_—----——— | accompanied these gifts, the Sultan having taken a passion for | foreign service is to have its head quarters at Colchester, also an 


admirable defensive position. The bead-quarters of the second 
corps are to be at Aldershot, also a judicious selection. The 
third corps to which the guards are attached, is to te at Croy- 
don. The other five corps are to have their head-quarters at 
Salisbury, Chester, York, Edinburgh, and Dublin. For want of 
a sufficieat number of English militia regiments, a brigade of 
Irish militia is to be brought over and incorporated with it on 
mobilization. We have omitted to state that each barracks is 
provided with a route for concentration purposes. Tbe seden- 
tary or garrison army is to consist of a few regular battalions, 
the pensioners and the volunteers, and the garrison artillery 
distributed among six English, one Welsh, two Irish, and three 
Channel Island ccmmands. Each unit of volunteers has its 

dezvous igned to it. but, with an exception that will be 
noted presently, only about one-fourth of the eflectives would be 
required to be constantly present at battalion head-quarters. 
The metropolitan corps, which of themselves constitute a small 
army, are to encamp at Tilbury. Some battalions are to be mo- 
bilized at points on the coast Of these a large proportion are 
to be constantly present with their corps. 

The ubove is an outline of the scheme brought forth by the 
intelligence department, wh'ch is extremely satisfactory so far 
asit goes. Itis all very welito organize in an officea field- 
army of 290,000 and 7 0 guns, in addition to a substuntial gar 
tison army. Would the army, militia and yeomanry be able, 
after deducting the garrison artillery and a few regular batta ions 
to be attached to the garrison army, to turn out so many men 
and guns at a moment's notice? We unhesitatingly anewer no 
—that the men would be short by more than 100,000, and the 
guns by one half. Then how about the transport? Mobiliza- 
tion means enabling an army to march and take the field, but 
no o:e will pretend that we could supply without weeks of 
delay upwards of 11,000 wagons and 81,5 (bor-es; yet these are 
the numbers estimated for in the scheme, whereas only 11,325 
horses are borne on the estimates. We would increase the 
strength of the military train by engaging civilian drivers, but 
members of the medical department cannot be extemporized. 
and we find that in round numbers about twenty-five thousard 
of these are required. 








Tue Encuisa “ Bic Guy.”—The sccond trial of the 
81!-ton gun after the proof took place on December \(th at the 
proof butts of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, in presence of a 
distinguisbed and scientific company. The experiments were 
under the direction cf the Committee of Explosives and the 
various officers of the Roygl Arsenal. ‘The gun was placed at 
the same distance from the butt as on the previous occasion, 
the screecs through which the shot passed, being in the same 
position as before. The first rou d was fired with 220 pounds 
of powder, the grains of which were cubes | 1-2 inch in diame- 
ter, anda projectile weighing 1,244 pounds, The velocity of 
this shot at the muzzle was 1,536 feet per se ond, but the mean 
results reeorded by the crusber guages showed an expansive 
force of 24.1 tons to the eqnare inch, Inthe second round the 
charge of powder was 220 pcunds, | inch (1.7) diameter, the 
weight of the shot being },24% pounds. This diminished the 
velocity to 1 602 feet per second whtle the pressure went down 
to 22.9 tons. Round tbree consisted of 220 pounds of powder 
of 2 cubic inches in size, and a shot weighing 1,242 pounds. 
This caused a still further decrease in the velocity, which was 
recorded at !,485 feet per second, the pressure being 2!.7 tons. 
In the fourth round 230 pounds of powder were employed, the 
size being |.7 cubic inch. The velocity was thus increased to 
1,543 feet per second, while the pressure had only gone up to 
22.7; a similar quantity of two-inch powder, with a |,248 pound 
shot was used for the next round, and gave a decrease in the 
velocity to 1,498 feet, the prespure advancing to 24.4 tons per 
square inch. ‘Ihe sixth and last round was fired with 240 
pounds of two-inch powder, with a | 2i7-pound shot, and 
recorded a velocity in the instrament-room of 1.513 feet per 
second, and a pressure of 73 tons, The ‘cientific manipulation 
was in many respects in defi of several recognized laws of 
gunnery, but with a decided advantage. S> far as the new gun 
has been tried, its success has been gre.ter than was ever an- 
ticipated. 











Tue Eart or Stannorpe—Tue Deatu or Sir Artuur 
Wetrestey's Literary Exrcuton.—The de.th is snuounced of 
the Right Honorable Earl stanhope, the filth Earl of that name, 
aud a British state man aad suthor. Piilip Henry Stanhope 
was born in Walmer Castle, Kent, on Janury 3ist, 1:05. He 
was graduated at Oxford, in 1:27, and in (830, being then 
known by his courtesy title of Lord Mabcn, entered Parliament 
as ber for Wolton-Bassett. le opposed the reform bill and 





hydraulic enginecring, and. consisting of groups of dels of 
the principal great reclamation and other works undertaken by 
the State. Among them will be shown the Haarlem drainage, 
the new canal, tbe Dordrecht steel bridge, the Kuilenberg 
railway, a new steam pomp. copper models of sluices, relief 
wap of the Zuyder Zee, & The ejects are now being shown to 
the public before being packed for America. 








ENGLAND’s ARMY—ITS REORGANIZATION IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR A FOSSIBLE )NVASION,~ ‘The whole of the regular and 
auxiliary forces of the United Kingdom have been divided into 
an active and a sedentary or garrison army. The former con- 
sists of almost all the regular troops, the Militia, and the yeo- 
manry. It is organized in eight ‘‘corps d’ armee,” each of which 
will contain three infantry and one cavalry divisions, fifteen 
field batteries, and a due proportion of the administrative ser- 
vices, The first ‘‘ corps d’ armee” is intended to be ilabl 

for services abroad, and is therefore constituted entirely of re- 
gular troops. The second corps is also available in case of 
necessity, but, from want of means, only contains two divisions 
of the regular infantry, the third division being composed ot 
militia. The third corps has but one regular division—the 
guards. The other five corps have only one regular brigade 
each. The corps are to be concentrated on mobilization by di- 
visions, the rendezvous of each of which is indicated in the 
scheme. The great difficulty with which the tramers of the 
latter have had to contend, is the continual changes of quarters, 
There must be some chenges on account of the large amount of 
foreign service which devolves on our army, thongh there is no 








his torough was disfranchised for corruption in 18 2, but he 
was subsequently returned for Hertford. Being unseated on 

tition, he was re-elevted in 1835, and continued to represent 

ertford until '852. He was conservative in politics, and held 
office during brief periods in the Cabinets of the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Feel. Asa legislator he is favorably 
known by the copyright act of 184°, which he introduced and 
carried, and he occupied an important place among modern 
foglish writers of history and biozsraphy. His first work was 
the ‘Life of Belisarius,’’ succeeded by the “History of the 
War of Succession in Spain,” and the “ilistory of England 
from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles.” His 
remaining works comprise *‘Spain Under Charles II.,” the * Life 
of Louis, Prince of Conde,” ‘Historical Essays contributed to 
the ‘Quarterly Review,’” a *‘Life of Joan of Arc,” and a “Life 
of William Pitt” He also edited and published the celebrated 
Chesterfield Letters. In 1+34 he received the degree of D. C. L. 
from the University of Oxtord, and since 1845 has been Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries. His father dying in March, 
155, Lord Mabon succeeded to the title of Earl ot Stanhope, 
since which time he has taken a less active part in pablic life. 
In 1858 he was elected Lord Rector of the University of Aber- 
deen, and in 1872 was elected one of the six foreign members 
of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences at taris, in the 
place of Grote the historian. He was appointed by the Duke 
of Wellington his literary executor. Earl Stapvhope married in 
1834 the daughter ot Sir Edward Kerrison, by whom he had 
five children. He is succeeded in the title by bis eldest son, 
Arthur Philip Henry, Viscount Mahon, born in 183+, a captain 
in the Grenadier Gnards, and member of Parl ament since 1868. 
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THER TRAINT AND Restoration.—The October number of 


Dirsomantacs—NEcEssiTy FoR AND PossiBILity oF | which resulted from the Commission of 1873. 
tical difficulties ’ dwelt on though not defined by Mr. Cross, are 


The ‘ great prac- 


the London ‘‘Quarterly Review” contains an article entitled doubtiess identical in a great measure with those which the Com- 


“Drink, the Vice and the Disease,” which though it is arpecial 


mission successfully elicited and refuted. . na : 
hoped that the public will not alluw this special question to rest, | 19 repairing and altering the chateau ; and after their work had 


It is devontly to be 


plea rather than an impartial ststement, may be said to merit! indispensible as it is, under every view, to the welfare of hun- 


attention. Though the statistics and opinions quoted are, with 
hardly an exception, from England, tbere is no reason to believe 
that they will prove materially untrue or unjust when applied, 
with the necessary corrections au‘ allowances for circumstances, 
at least to any other of the Anglo-Saxon nations. While drink. 
ing among the higher classes, as the consumption of wine 
clearly indicates, has fallen off, drinking among the lower 
classes has largely increased,, whether the amount cocsumed, 
the universality of the consump'ion of its consequences be 
considered. The essayist justly comments on the singular 
obliquity of the better ciasses, who, though theuselves setting 
the landable example of absteation, ignore the terrible pre 
valence of intoxication or pity it without attempting to prevent 
it—regard it altogetrer as afailing and not at all as a fault. 
The statistics cited affirm that in England the taste for or habit 
of drinking begins in early childhood, practically with the 
boy's first wager, anywhere between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. The magistrates estimate the per centage of cases 
brought before them directly chargeable to drink, much as 
those of this city did on a recent ion, the per centage vary- 
ing from 66 to 99 per cent., the average placing it at 75 cases 
in 109; a Liverpool magistrate at 90; a prison governor ot 
eighteen years’ experience at 75; anvther, with knowledge of 
nearly 9,000 cases, at 99; another gives statistics showing that 
ia 1,00 cases 645 were due to intoxication; a chief constable 
makes the percentage 75; a governor of a workhouse #0, and 
the inspector of military prisons believes they ‘‘would be nearly 
empty if sintoxication could be kept in check.” lacidentally 
the resulting demoralization is dwelt upon, and the (late) Rev. 
Hugh Stowell, of Manchester. 1s quoted as asserting that, tak- 
ing into account the money spent in drink ou Sundays, ‘*it is 
questionable whether, for the majority of the people, it would 
not be better to have no Sandays at all,”’ 

Tue Cause oF Hapitvat DrunKkenness.—-All this fs ascribed, 
mainly, to the system of beer-shops, hardly ever under control, 
frequently kept by irresponsible or abandoned persons, and in 
any case, presenting too many temptations tothe poor class 
Indeed, these poorer classes are subjected to temptations which 
ure relatively infinitely stronger than thore to which their betters 
are exposed. t is insisted upon that there is nc parity between 
the cases of spirits or ale and eny other article cf consumption. 
Drink is a luxury, and food a necessury ; gluttons may cat 
themselves ill, but cannct eat themselves mad. To prove the 
evil effect of a free trade in drink the experience of Liverpool 
and Hall is adduced, where the : bolition, actual or practical, of 
the license system was immediately and inevitably f_llowed by 
an immense increase of crime. 

Irs onty Possrste Cur’.—In considering the cure the essayist 
in the *Quarterly” holds that society can and should apply the 
same law that interdicts the indiscriminate sale of chemical 
poisons to the unlimited purchase of spirits. ‘Chat poor men 
can live without an inordinate namber of drinking-places, or 
even without any at all, he shows hy the fact tha: there are over 
one thousand parishes in the Archdiocese of Canterbury withuut 
either public-house or beer shop; in these paris2+s both crime 
and want are at the:r minimum, or are absolitely unknown. 
One instance, indeed, is cited where during th: incumbencies 
of two rectcra, extending over a period of fifty-six years, nota 
single case of drunkenness had occurred, nor hed a single par- 
ishio er been brought bef re a magistrate. 

From the general class of drivkers the essayixt then goes on 
to consider the particuler class of drunkards—tboze who have, 
from whatever cause, been conquered by the dis-ase that, while 
it was yet but a vice, they might have conquered. Of these it 
is estimated that there are in Eng'and and Seotland 6 0,000, 
Betweeu dipsomania and all other forms of preventible disease 
there is this essential differenee—it alone affects and overpowers 
the will. Hence the man who cannot refrain from that which 
renders him'periodically mad,is as irresponsible as the chronic- 
ally insane, and should be treated accordingly. His own will 
being in abeyance, it is only by the act of another's will that he 
can be rescued, and his family relieved. This rescue cap take 
no other form than that presented by a refuge, where the patient 
may be placed and deta ned, not only till the old babit be 
broken, but a new and better habit formed—till tbe disease in 
the brain has died out and fresh blood, free from alcoholic 
taint, made. For this beneficent purpose, ouly attainable by 
entire abstinence, a period of detention is required varying 
fr m one to three years—a treatment impossible to carry out 
witbout the authority of the law. The experience of those who 
have studied the question shows that ordinary committals, as 
for breach of the pnblic peace, are useless, and that it is impos- 
sible as well as upjast, to classify the dipsomaniac either with 
the criminal or the lunatic. No agencies except such as are 
outside the man can stop the mania for drink. Stupid as the 
dip jac | . he is never so stupid that he cannot and 
will not procure and conceal liquor. Detention, therefore, 
whether resulting in cure or not, is a manifest duty both to 
society and ihe patient. If his restoration be not affected, it is, 
at all events,a far more huu:ane measure on the part of a 
Christian government to protect the patient from himself thaa 
to connive at w state of things which endangers life and 
property. 

Osjections To Restraist.—To such legal restraint but two 
objections of apparent weight can possibly be raised—the fear 
of innocent persons being incarcerated by designing relatives 
and the cost of such institutions tothe State The first really 
amounts to nothing, for there is the greatest difficulty, for 
reasons that will easily be understood. in inducing the family to 
come forward in cases of dipsomania, and, in the province of 
Quebec, where an act allows the habitual drankard to be inter- 
dicted like the lanatic, and bis person and estate to be placed 
under the control of a curator, in 94 of every 1( 0 cases recorded 
the dipsomaniac himself was a voluntary applicant to be placed 
under restraint. 

Feas Bitity oF State INTERVENTION. —Immediate and total 
abstention long continued is the only sure or possible cure. 
And to secure this for the great mass of dipsomaniacs it is ne- 
cessary that they should be secluded by the State. Even then, 
however, they would not of necessity add to iis burdens, since 
the7 can and should be compelled to work. There are quoted 
statistics to show that under proper control, control, too, that is 
much less rigid and expensive than that exercised in ordinary 
priso: s and reformatory institutions, while the inebriate is cur- 
ing himself hecan maintain bimeself and contribute considerably 
more than his average wages under other conditions for the sup- 
po tofhis family. In conclusion the essayist says: 

**& deputation from the most eminent members of the pro- 
fession, waited early last Julyon the Home Secretary with a 
memorial, setting forth the urgent need of legal control over; 

habitual drunkards ‘for theiz own personal safety, for the pto- | 














tection of their families, and for the welfare of society; and re- 
calling the recommendation {for Sanataria or Reformatories, 


dreds of thousands in this country. ‘The real reason why Gov- | 
ernmeut continues to ignore this evil is because, as simply | 
stated by the late Dr. Forbes Wioslow, ‘the Legislature d es! 
not recognize habitual drunkenness as a form of nsanity, though 
medical men do.'” °° 





Spirit or Specutationin Former Times.—It is the 

t of ch the gambling fibre in the trader—which 

lends to financial speculations an invincible attraction. In the 
middle ages"it was unnecessary to step beyond legitimate trade 
to enjoy all the emotions of the gemester. There was plenty of 


excitement in the ordinary course of business. Every venture 
was a desperate cast. It was long odds against the arrival of 
apy cargo anywhere. If life was uusafe, property in transit was 
worth very little indeed. On leaving the harbor of Constanti- 
vople or Trebizond, the argosies had not very far to travel to 
Venice, Genoa, or Marseilles; but the vessels were crazy, the 
mariners of the true Mediterranean breed, and the sea was 
thick with pirates of all sorts and nationalities. In the land 
Journey across the Continent, almost equal dangers were en- 
countered. Emperors and Kings, Dukes and Princes taxed and 
tolled without mercy, and lesser potentates eked out their more 
slender rights by the strong hand, and either plundered mer- 
chants outright or levied heavy black-mailon them. Added to 
these foreseen dangers, were the chances of war breaking out 
suddenly and stopping operations altogether; of the imposition 
of embargoes to prevent the scarcity of certain commodities, 
and the plunder of authorized and unauthorized persons. ‘I'ak- 
ing all these risks together the wonder is not that commerce 
was restricted, but that any existed st all; and the fact that 
bales of sweet almonds, tuns of Bordeaux wine, and silks from 
the far East reached this country, reflects immense credit upon 
the enterprise of the commercial world of that day. The 
profits ot the oldentime must have been enormous to cover the 
tisk. and probably this wide margia of profit explains the im- 
mense fortunes realized by J Coeur, the Fuggers, and 
the great families of Venice and Genoa. A voyage was, as it 
was called, a ‘‘venture,’’ which would make either ‘men or 
mice’ of the adventurers. During the speculative and exciting 
times, the invention of bills of exchange and the establishment 
of the two great banks—that of St. George, at Genoa, and the 
Bank of Amsterdam —had to a certain degree, spoiled brigand- 
age as a regular profession, by rendering the frequent trauefer 
of hard cash less necessary, but, by the introdaction of paper 
money, provided a great opportunity for the during spirits of 
the future, The great bauks of Genoa end Amsterdam were 
founded on the fid of hants in each otber, und 
their dread of other members of the community. ‘The banks 











extraordinary mediuw for speculation. — All the Year Round. 





Tue Metropotitran Savincs Banx, 1 and 3 Third 


on our first page, «f the payment of the ‘*45th ” Semi Annuel 
Interest, being at the rate of Six per cent. per annum, 


liabilities. sbow a surplus of over Five Handred ‘Thousand 
Dollars, which flourishing state of affairs,tas been reached by 
the shrewd and careful management of the officialr. 





European Miscellanies. 


AN EXHIBITION oF specimens of needle-work done in 
the public sebools of London, by the girls, has lately been held 
in this city. 

Mr. Bass, or Burton on Trent, the Brewer, whose 
ales are drank all over the world, lies dangerously ill from bron- 
chitie, He is a member of Parliament, and aged 76. 

Tue Fact THAT during the month ending December 
4th, not u single death occurred in London from small-pox, de- 
serves the attention of our sanitary authorities. 

At Last THE Enciisn GoveRNMENT has determined 
to consider the removal of Temp'e Bar. Lord H. Lennox has 
undertaken to give to project his attention, and also to consider 
the widening of Fleet street, east and west of the gate. 

Tne Lonpon roveus, who delight in snowballing 
inoffensive passengers. and often injaring them, have received a 
wholesome check by the Clerkenwell magistrates sen li»g a num - 
ber of them to prison. 

Tue TRiacs wuicu have taken place at Oxford, for 
the selection of the University crew next year, are said to be not 
so good by several degrees as those of last year. ‘This will be 
acceptable news to the American crews, which are to compete iu 
the International races at Philadelphia. 

Eart Fitzwittiam nas taught strikers a rather se- 
vere lesson. ‘he colliers struck for higher wages nine months 
ago at his Rotherham pits, which were then closed. They now 
want to resnme work on the owner's original terras, bu’ the Ear! 
has declared that the collieries shall not be reopened during his 
lifetime. His lordship is sixty years of age. 

A Nova Scotian FARMER, who sent a sample barrel 
of apples to the recent fruit exhibition at Birmingham, England, 
tas been ioformed officially that, *‘ though there was an excep- 
tionally good show of English apples, the American fruit bea 
them in size and very far indeed in color.” 

A creat storm has been experienced at Gibraltar, 
in which scarcely a road or street escaped damage. Many 
houses were burst open by the force of water, which, in rome 


cases, was eight feet deep in the lower stories. Iwo vessels 
were wrecked, with a loss of fifteen lives. 





A Cuance or Cumate!—Invalids and parties unable 
to withstand the rigors of a Northern Winter, can soon effect a 
change of base, by taking ‘‘ Murray, Ferris & Co.’s Mail Ste:m- 
ship Line,” which sails every week from New York, and every 
ten days from Savannab, for Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, whose 


vessels are stanch and swift, carrying the British and United 
States Miails. 








ot England and of F stan istence by the |** which she was going. A verdict against Captain Welch would 
role, 2 ety Rhee gly — —_ Penne ‘cua an |8ive great pain to the Queen, but if they felt it their duty to 


Avenue, N. Y. City, which was chartered in 1 52 g ves notice | were discharged. 


This is | says a Glasgow paper, was in Galashiels 01 December Sth, ac- 
one of the sound [nstitutions of the Metropolis, having assets|}companied by a male fellow worker, and while attempting to 
amounting to almost Seven Vallions, which contrasted with the | address tho crowd in Roxburg’ street the pair were mobbed. 


Some monras since an Englishman named Atkinson 
bought a country place near Pithiviers in France, For many 
weeks thereafter, carpenters and masons were busily employed 
























































































been completed. Mr. Atkinson issued invitations for a large 
dinner party to all the mcst prominent families in the neighbor- 
hood. The guests arrived at 6 o'clock, and on taking their seate 
at the dinner table noticed with surprise,that there was not even 
one servant to be seen. The soup was consumed in silent as- 
tonishment. When all had partaken of it, the host sounded a 
whistle, and as if by magic the soup plates disappeared, and 
three magnificent silver piatters, each containing a roast goose, 
appeared. Little cries of terror were beard from the ladies, 
Mr. Atki son took no notice of his guests’ surprise, but re- 
marking that it was a very warm evening, whistled again and 
the whole ceiling (lisappeared, the host's black coat vanishing at 
the same moment, leaving him clothed in a white suit. The 
guests, alarmed, were about to rise from their chairs when they 
found themselves, their chairs, und the table suddenly raised 
five feet above the floor. They however, were soon lowered 
again to the floor, and all took refuge in hasty flight from tie 
demoniac abode. A judicial inv stigation was instituted, and 
it was found tbat Mr. Atkinso» had been for ten years the chief 
machinist at Covent Garden theatre in London where he had 
amassed a nice little fortune. The dinner was a little freak to 
indulge his fondness for his old pursuit, 


Tur NEw Houses or Parttament in London, are to 
be painted with what is known as the Szerelmey paint the ia- 
vention of an Austrian oflicer of that name, appointed to inves. 


tigate the decay of stone, and who claims to have rediscovered . 
the lost art of hardening and protecting stone, iron, wood, and 
other surfaces, upon which the permanency of mavy ancient 
buildings depended. The stone liquid and stone paint so fill 
up the pores and harden the surface of the cement, plaster or 

stone to which they are applied as to case-harden them, rendem 
ing them water-proof, and scarcely capable of being affected by — 
the atmospheric or other inflaences which usually produce — 
decay. theiron paint p otects iron from oxidation, aud onee 
well applied, would appear not to require rexewal for a very long 
time. In preserving iron from rust oras a priming upon any 
work, it ia far more efficacious than white iead, a sing'e coat of 
it carefully applied beiug better, thas two coats of the best oil 
paint. Its natural color is a rich chocolate. 


Mr. Baron Bramwe t, presiding at the Winchester 
assizes on December 7th, addressed the Coroner's jury who 
were unable to agree on their verdict, as to tbe cause of death of 
Miss Heywood, who lost her life through the collision of the 
Queen’s yacht, the iberta, and the Mistletoe, in the Solent, on 
the [éth of August last. With regard to the question of speed, 
the learned Judge said it was ratuer hard now, after ber Majes- 
ty’s yacht bad been going at the rate of seventeen mites an hour 
for 80 many years, to censare the officers in charge for the rate 


censure the officer (who, in his jndgment, was alone responsible 
for the accident, as be was navigating the Alberta at the time of 
the collision), they would have to give their opinion, regardless 
of any consequence. The jury were still unable to agree, and 


A FEMALE “ EVANGELIST” known as “Glasgow Mary,’ 


An address by the female s eaker was closed with a prayer by 
ter companion, that the word spoken by his wile might be 
blessed to the andience, when be was interrupted by a shout 
that ** Mary "’ was not his wife, and that he bad deserted both 
wife and childre: in Berwickshire. The pair made off, followed 
by a hooting and hissing crowd, who afterward snowballed 
them, and forced them to tuke refuge for their lives in a friend's 
house. 


Tne annuat Curistmas sale of fat stozk belonging to 
Queen Victoria, and fed upon the royal demesne, was held at 
tbe Prince Co.sort’s Shaw Farm, Windsor Park, a few diys 
since, There was a large attendance of bayers. Te sale on- 
sisted of forty-two very fine shorthorn and polled scotch oxen 
and heifers, which realized from £ 0 to £53 ; 49) tine wether 
sheep, the South Downs fetching from £3 1 8 to £5 4s., the 
Chevoits £2 93. to £3 %s, and the lambs £2 193, to £5 .8 G1, 
and 59 bacon hogs and porkes, the white Prince Consort's bree! 
bringing £'4 £s. to £15, and the bacon hogs £5 to £15 5+. 

JUSTICE 1S NOT ALWyYs me ed out so sternly in Eng- 
land as in Colonel Baker's case. Justice Lindley has seutenced 
Ellis Brooks, convicted of manslaughter, to twelve months’ im- 
vrisonment at Leeds, for having caused the death of Henry 
Hillingworth, a litt!e boy nine years old, by beating and kick- 
ing bim in the most brutal manner in his capacity of a fact ry 
foreman Brooks had, moreover, tried to hush up the matter 
by money, and was notorious for bis ferocity (o children, a point 
on which the Judge dwelt, and which rendered the seutenco the 
more inexcusable. 


Toe ratnratt purixe the last quarter has been one 
of the heaviest on record in England. At Oxtord it exceeded 
the Leaviest, that of 1872, ‘The result bas been serious flooding 
in all low-lying districts. Where the drainage was good, as iv 
most large towns, the public bealth has not been affected, but 
in poor districts, where the water has remained io the basements 
of houses for d.ys and weeks, mnch sickness has been experi- 
enced, and the Regictiar General's returus at the close otf this 
quarter are looked forward to with the greatest anxiety. 


Tur BaLtoon “ Univers” made a scientific ascent at 
Vincen: es, on Vecember 8th, und having reached the height of 
6C ) feet, sudde ly fell to the earth. Ol its passengers » one were 
killed but Colovel Laussetal and Commandant Mangin each 
fractured a leg, Captain Revard sprained his ankle, and M. 
Godard’s assistant was most severely bruised in the loins. The 
remainder of the passengers, Captain Bilard, Lieutenant, Bastoul 
and M. Tixsandier, the aeronant, escaped with violent shakings. 
Tue Doke or Camprince has ordered the examination 
of British field officers in the higher branches of wilt'tary science, 
making efliciency therciu the test of promotion. In future, 
Majors «ill have to prove their knowledge of extended military 
movements, by wancenv ing a force ¢ mprising the three arms. 
They must also show ucqnaintance with tuctical evolationa, In- 
cluding the attack and defence of pcsitio s and wust be able to 
reid a military map or detailed plan without diflicully. 





Tuer SixPpenny Savincs Bank, corner Broatway and 
Astor Place, N. Y., established im 1853, is op n daily, from 10 
a. M to8 P.M, and receives deposi's from 5 cepts to $5,00). 
Tbis bank, under the careful and able management of its efficient 
Officials, bas been always a success. 























To The Willow. 


Weeping willow, graceful willoty, 
Bending o’er the limpid stream, 

What dost see, in Heayen above thee? 
What thy mission, or thy dream ? 


Bright birds gently hover o’er thee, 
Singing to their leafy nest, 

And the murm’ring Summer zephyrs 
Woo thee as they sink to rest. 


Heavy’ns vast dome Is bright with beauty, 
Nature wafts her. dors rare, 

And the star of eve has risen 
Myriads to welcome there. 


Wile thy pendant tresses swaying, 
C yling in the evening breeze, 
Wait the advent and the coming 
Of Aurora o'er the seas. 


Winsome willow, nodding willow, 
While I keep a tryst with thee, 

Whisper gently of the billow, 
Bearing my love’s bark to me. 





THE GAMESTER’S STAKE. 

The Marquis Angelo Foscarini had been 
traveling throughout Europe for several 
years, sanitary measures inducing him to 
visit Paris. To the gay metropolis he was 
accompanied by his daughter, the beautiful 
Olympia, she being the only issue of three 
most unhappy marriages. 

The disappointment of Foscarini’s life 
had been in not having had an heir. He 
would have given his fortune, almost his 
life, for a son—one who could perpetuate 
the noble name of Foscarini. His life was 
passed in orgies and every sort of dissipa- 
tion. He loved Olympia, not as a father 
ehould have loved his daughter, but rather 
because she was beautiful and one of the 
most precious of his possessions. He kept 
her always with him, and had refused her 
hand in marriage to some of the most 
distinguished noblemen in Austria and 
Italy. 

“Remain with me,” he said; “you will 
have plenty of time to marry when I am 
dead.” 

After a night of excitement and dissipa- 
tion it was his habit to take a bath in the 
Seine, in order to revive his exhausted en- 
ergies. 

One day, while bathing, he was seized 
with cramp, and had [not some one 
rushed to his rescue he would have been 
drowned. In his preserver he recognized 
an officer of the Trabans, one whom he had 
met first at Piedmont, and aftewards at 
Vienna, and whose assiduities to Olympia 
had given him some uneasiness, 

The young officer, on discovering that 
the man whose life he had saved was no 
other than [the Marquis Foscarini, at once 
requested permission to call upon himself 
and daughter. 

To this request the marquis most coldly 
acquiesced, impossible, under 
the circumstances, to venture a refusal. 

Stephen Le Roy at once embraced the 
advantage afforded by the position, and 
within a month after the accident the 
Marquis and Le Roy were inseparable. 

Le Roy was deeply in love with Olympia, 
but now wisely and cautiously repressed 
any manifestation of his feelings—more- 
over, had expressed himself to the marquis 
as being entirely cured of his very extrava- 
gant passion, 


it being 


He addressed Olympia without any ap- 
parent trembling or embarrassment, pay- 
ing her only the ordinary compliments per. 
mitted by society. The marquis, feeling 
entirely reassured, and having perfect con- 
dence, made Le Roy hig friend and confi- 
dant. While the old nobleman was misled 











the young people, nevertheless understood | 


each other, and in all respects‘Olympia as- 
sisted her lover in his scheme. 

Thus Le Roy was enabled to pass every 
evening at the hotel of the marquis, and 
in order to humor the 
devoted gambler. 


nobleman became a 
In one month he had 


| 


| postponed speaking to 


lost two months’ pay and all he could bor. | 


row. 


Olympia had advised him to play in order | 


to ingratiate himself with her father. 
lent him gold which he lost, and the more 
he lost the more fond the old marquis be- 


came, for he knew of no emotion save in | 


play, no happiness except that which he 
derived from gain. At length the luck 
tarned in favor of Le Roy—night after 
night he won, The marquis was devoted 


She | 


| place as arranged, and 


THE ALBION. 








iv wuuildiie; Tus game ne had taught 
Stephen, who, although indifferent to its 
merits nevertheless expressed admiration 
for the game. 

One evening Le Roy came half an hour 
earlier to the hotel than was his custom. 
On this occasion he brought with him the 
sum of fifty louis. It was the only money 
Olympia had still in her possession, Le 
Roy was without means, and was obliged 
to yield to circumstances, as failure to play 
would have called forth the ill will of 
the marquis and deprived them of meet- 
ing. 

“This is all that remains,” said Olympia 
sadly. 

“Should I lose it, this life of deception 
must end,” responded Le Roy. “I will 
then go to the marquis and request your 
handin marriage.” 

“And if refused,” 
girl. 

“Then I will blow out my brains,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. 

Olympia shuddered at the words, for she 
well knew that Le Roy would keep his vow 
faithfully. 

“There is happiness in life,’ she mur- 
mured, 

“Yes there is happiness in life if that 
life be shared by you,” he responded. 
“But deprived of that hope I refuse to 
live.” 

“And death! 
death ?” 

“No, Olympia,” he replied, thoughtfully. 
“I do not fear. I believe in a great power. 
We of this world are forced into life, not of 
our own free fwill, but through the will of 
others. This existence, with its suffering, 
its hopes and fears, is our punishment; its 
disappointments our This is the 
corrupunie; 


replied the young 


Have you no fear of 


curse, 
life of the flesh, that whicn 1s 
beyond lies the life of the soul.” 

“But what may the soul not suffer 
in the hereafter} What may it not en- 
dure ?” 

“Nothing except it be happiness,” re- 
sponded Le Roy. “Our misery is here, our 
peace is beyond the grave.” 

“And the grave?” inquired the girl with 
a shudder; “(he grave !” 

“Is what we mortals most dread, becau 
it possesses horror. ‘Ihe hereafter is an 
unknown land; but iet us forget this for 
the present. Whether I lose or win, this 
night Iam determined to speak. We have 
too long yielded to deception. Let the is- 
sue be what it will, lam resolved to solve 
it; if happiness is to be ours, we will thank 
heaven for the boon, if not we will say 
farewell.” 

At this instant the Marquis Foscarini 
entered the room, and Le Roy accompanied 
him to the table, where they 
selves to play, others being 
the gaming table there was banker 
a captain of an English vessel, and two 
planters from Havana, all absorbed in the 
chances of the game. Le Roy commenced 
by throwing down ten louis, then ten more, 
and so on until he lost nearly all. As he 
pushed the money aside he shivered, and his 
head sank upon his breast. laid 
his hand upon his arm. 

“Why, what is the matter, Le Roy?” he 
said in surprise. 


seated them 
assembled. At 


a Paris 


Foscarini 


“Nothing,” responded the young officer, 
as he once more placed ten louis upon the 
board. This time he gained one hundred, 
gradually the sum increased and doubled. 
The banker won 130,000 francs, the cap- 
tain 20,000, and the planters, 130,000. It 
was the Marquis Foscarini who had lost all 
this money. Much excited the gamesters 
drank together, and then promised to meet 
again ina few hours, 

At the solicitation of Olympia, Le Roy 

her father, whose 
joss had been very great. 

The meeting of the party again took 
Foscarini lost all he 
the world — his palaces in 
Florence and Naples, his villas at the foot 
of Vesuvius and in the neighborhood of 
Rome—there remained nota vestige of his 
large fortune. He was ruined. (Through 
_ the closed shutters and crimson curtains 
| the day was piercing, and made the dying 
| candles look still more pale, Of these six 

gamblers, four ‘resembled statues. The 


possessed in 





wmimease iusses of their =nost amazed them, 
although accustomed as they were to loss 
as a result of gaming. 

Twomen alone among them seemed to 
retain their self-possession, and they were 
Le Roy and Foscarini. The latter was 
searching his pockets in the vain hope of 
finding something to stake, but not even 
his watch remained. His countenance wag 
terrible to behold. 

“Gentlemen,” he at length said, “all I 
once had is now yours, and you can with 
authority bid me quit this house, which is 
no longer mine.” 

“Marquis !” exclaimed Le Roy. 

“Nay, listen tome,” continued Foscarini, 
addressing Le Roy. 

“You once loved my daughter, andI re- 
fused you her hand.” 

“You did.” 

“Do you love her still %” 

“Yes, fervently.” 

“Again, I repeat, are you sure that you 
love her as you onc professed?” 

“I do.” 

“What say you, then, to play for her?” 

At these terrible words all the gamesters 
arose, but were incapable of speaking, so 
great was their excitement. In gesture 
they implored Le Roy to refuse. 

“Did you not hear me?” continued Fgs- 
earini. “Will you play forthe possession 
of my daughter ?” 

“Will you not accept me as your son-in- 
Jaw, Monsieur le Marquis? If so, I beg to 
restore to you all that chance has given, and 
that you have lost through me.” 

“I refuse most positively,” responded the 
marquis. ; 

“Then I accept your proposition,” re- 
plied Le Roy, coldly; ‘now listen to 
mine.” 

All present expressed horror at such an 
arrangement. Foscarini returned _ their 
gaze with one of sovereign contempt and 
indifference. Then turning to Le Roy, he 
said: 

“Be it as you wish.” 

“I play for your daughter,” replied the 
young officer, “against ail I possess in the 
world, my name, my person 
honor.” 

“It is well,” responded the marquis, as he 
speedily threw three cards on the table. They 
were three aces. Le Roy also threw three 
cards; they were three tens; he drew a 
fourth card, it was aten. He had won. 

All arose, desiring to depart. As they 
saluted the marquis they saw that he was 
weeping. The loss of his child and his 
millions had reduced him to a state of 
wretchedness beyond even the misery of 
mendicity. 

Le Roy approached the marquis. 
instant he paused. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” he said, at length, 
“This has been a horrible dream; you have 
lost nothing and gained nothing.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Fos- 
earini. “YousayI have lost nothing. Ask 
those who leave this house laden with my 
gold if I have lost nothing. Oh, no» 
my tearsandemotion are naught to you.” 

Thus speaking he passed from the room 
and no one attempted to > 
doing, and soon Le 
alone in the apartment. 

The young officer was 
when Foscarini 


and my 


For an 


prevent him so 
Roy found himself 
about to depart 
suddenly re-entered the 
apartment, accompanied by Olympia. 

“Monsieur,” he suid, addressing Le Roy, 
“Iam aware of my position, but even now 
I tell you that you cannot be my son-in- 
law.” 

“Why?? demanded Le Roy; “I have 
now not only the right of her preference 
and my own but the right of honor—a debt 
of honor on your part.” 

“And yet I say it cannot be. You, al- 
though an officer in the army, are of hum- 
ble birth—you are not noble. Olympia 
cannot be your wife, at least not while I 
live. Your wife she cannot be, your mis- 
tress she shall not become. Nevertheless, 
as you say, in point of honor she belongs 
to you, yet while I hold my claim I still 
have something to gamble for, and we have 
not done with each other.” 

These horrid words chilled his listener 
to the soul. Having spoken, the marquis 
locked the door and placed the key in his 


| 
| 
| 























pocket. 

“And now for my revenge,” he continued, 
drawing two pistols from his pocket. “You 
see they are “bothalike, and both un- 
loaded. I will load one of them. Olympia 
shall, while our backs are turned, place 
them both on the table. You shall then 
choose, and we will fire at the same mo- 
ment. Should I kill you, my danghter re- 
turns with me to Italy. If you, on the 
contrary, kill me, Olympiais at liberty to 
give you her hand. She will care but little 
that you will have been the assassin of her 
father.” 

Le Roy would have spoken or left the 
house, but reading his design, the marquis 
anticipated him. 

“If you take one step,” he exclaimed, 
“or utter one word, I will fire upon you, 
and then upon Olympia.” 

At these words the young girl uttered a 
wild cry and fell fainting at his feet. 

“Have you ho mercy?” inquired Le 

Roy. 
“None,” responded Foscarini. “Since I 
must act I will do so.” He at once min- 
gled the pistols, his back being turned from 
Le Roy. The young officer, obedient to 
the order of the marquis, selected a pistol: 
Attaching them to the corner of a handker- 
chief they fired at the same instant. 

Le Roy had won; but Olympia Fos- 
carini lay dead beside her father. 





LOCOMOTION IN MADERIA, 





The universal mode of getting about is 
either to ride on horseback or in a bullock- 
sledge on runners, or to be carried ina 
hammock. There is, however, a fourth 
mode of descending from the mountains 
for three or four miles on a few roads, and 
this is by sledges. A car, to hold either 
two or three persons, is placed on wooden 
runners and descends the steep, wall-in- 
closed roads principally by its own weight. 
At starting, and where the inclination is not 
great, it is dragged down by two of. the 
wonderfully active Maderia peasants, who 
run by its side at the rate of eight or nine 
miles an hour, each guiding it by a leath- 
ern {thong attached to its front on either 
sic. It requires but little or no exertion 
to draw it along, for the road is every- 
where steep, and always smoothly paved 
with pebbles or long stones, to which addi- 
tional smoothness and even polish, beyond 
that produced by mere friction, is given by 
the constant application of grease to the 
runners of the bulleck cars. When, how- 
ever, the road becomes very steep, the men 
stand on the framework of the car with 
one foot, while with the other they guide 
or check it, and the car then shoots down 
by its own weight with a velocity that is 
not a little exciting, and, after the first 
dash off, extremely agreeable. The speed 
is often more than twenty miles an hour, 
It is wonderful how the angular corners 
are turned, the car lurching up first to- 
ward one wall then toward the other; with 
what ease speed is slackened or arrested, 
and how seldom any serious accident hap- 
pens. Merchants living in their quintas 
often make use of these sledges to go to 
to their counting-houses in the morning, re- 
turning in the afternoon usually on norse- 
back.— Fraser's Magazine. 


*-ott-Siddons parts 
str'eng-minded manu—on one side. 
The next day after her appearance 
the girls in one ofthe high schools of 
this vicinity appeared at school. hair 
ala Siddons At the next session of 
the school the young men appeared 
with their hair parted in the middle. 
So fine a sareasm naturally caused a 
deeline in the Siddons style.—Lewis- 
ton Journal, 


her hair like a 


The roads in some parts of Germany 
are lined along the entire distance 
with rows of poplars, or of apple trees, 
the branches of which latter bend be- 
neath the weight ofthe fruit. A fine 
of three shillings is the penalty for 
plucking the fruit, consequently it is 
permitted to ripen, and the owners or 
the community reap the benefit of 
their foresight in planting shade 
trees at once beautiful and prog 
avis, . - 
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The Stranger’s Grave. 





He sleeps within a nameless grave, 
Where Spring’s luxuriant blossoms wave, 


For Summer's reign is nigh. ¥ 
The solitude around his tomb } 
Is beautiful as Eden's bloom 


Ere beauty learned to die. 


Her fairest and most fragrant flowers 

Kind May in bright profusion showers 
Upon that lovely spot, 

Where the sick heart and weary bead 

Rest in their last dark, narrow bed, 
Forgetting and forgot. 


No drooping mourners kneel beside 
That lonely grave at even-tide, f 
And bathe it with their tears; ’ 
But oft the balmy dews of night 
Lave it in pity, when the light 
Of kindling stars appears. <% > 


No loved ones breathe the holy prayer, 
But Nature’s incense fills the air, a 
And seeks the distant sky. 
Her artless hymn the song-bird sings; — 
The dreamy hum of insect wings; 
Are prayers that never die. 
—Chamber’s Journal, 





Amidst the Breakers, 


I never was in better spirits than on 
the morning when I left Shanghae. I 
was then captain of the good ship 
Morning Glory, bound from that port 
to London, with a cargo of tea. The 
vessel was a fine clipper, well found, 
and in good trim; soI never felt more 
confident of making a rapid passage 
thanon the day we cast off the tug at 
Woosung and ran past Saddle Island, 
with a fresh eight knot breeze, down the 
China Sea. I had only two passen- 
gers with me—Mrs. Clifford, the wife 
of an English merchant at Ningpo, 
and herdaughter,a little sunny-haired 
child, who soon became a great favor- 
ite withallon board. All went well 
until we were off Turnabout, when the 
wind fell light, and for several days 
we made but little progress. 

When I came on deck one morning, 
I was surprised to find the royals and 
topgallant sails stowed, though it was 
a dead calm, and the crew busily em- 





ployed reefing preventer-braces and 
doubly securing everything moy- 
able. 


“What’s the matter, Jackson?” I 
inquired, as the chief officer came to- 
wards me, 

“I think it’s going to blow hard, 
captain ; the mercury’s all’of a quiver 
in the barometer—the birds fly high 
and are making for land. I’ve seen 
those signs before in these seas, and 
know a typhoon’s coming on p retty 
shortly,’’ he replied. 

Icommended his forethought, and, 
urging him to get everything snug as 
quickly as possible, went below to as- 
certain, as accurately as I could, the 
vessel’s position. 

Clouds gradually gathered overhead, 
and at eight bells in the afternoon the 
first installment of wind came, in 
short, fitful gusts, from nearly opposite 
points of the compass. Presently the 
clouds opened, and a torrent of rain 
poured down, while the wind increased 
in violence till it blew a heavy gale. 

The hatches were tightly battened 
down, all sails furled except the three 
close-reefed topsails and fore course; 
and [| put her right before the wind, to 
endeavor to run out of the circle of the 
storm, Night came on, and then the 
full fury of the tempest burst upon us, 
To see was impossible, for the rain 
drove horizontally along, cutting to 
our very skins—to hear, still more so, 
for the howling of the warring ele- 
ments deafened us completely. 


Groaning and quivering, the good | 


ship bore bravely on, now rising high 
on the erest of a mountainous billow, 
anon plunging deep into an abyss of 
darkness, from which she again emer- 
ged foaming and snorting like a met- 
tlesome steed. Thecrew drenched to 








the skin, were crouching under the lee | 


of the weather-bulwarks; and I was 
firmly lashed to the mizzen-rigging, 
under shelter of a tarpaulin. 

Still the hurricane raged with in- 
creasing Violence, I could not close- 
haul the vessel for want of sea-room 
on the starboard hand; andI knew we 
should get into the inner circle of the 


crasuing down of deck, Une huge 
wave broke over the stern, while an- 
other struck the vessel full on the 
broadside, flinging her on her beam- 
ends inthe trough of the sea, where 
she lay moaning like a vanquished 
giant. 

“Cut away the wmizzen-mast,’’ I 
roared through my speaking-trumpet, 

Jackson, than whom a better sailor 
never trod a plank, obeyed my order 
promptly; one stroke of his axe 
severed a shroud landyard of the miz- 
zen-rigging and the lower mast, snap- 
ping short off below the top, fell into 
the boiling ocean to leeward. Still the 
vessel lay overon her side,and the sea 
making a complete breach over her. 

“Mainmast, now!’ I shouted, and 
soon that mast went close by the deck 
carrying with it the foretopmast—and, 
alas! Jackson and ten brave fellows 
who had become enmeshed in the tan- 
gled cordage that swept the deck, 

The vessel righted on her keel; and 
the remainder of the crew and myself 
used every effort to save our hapless 
companions, but without avail, and 
they sank to rise no more. 

I was now in momentary expecta- 
tion of the vessel foundering, for the 
helm was useless; huge waves, moun- 
tain high, were breaking over her, and 
the spars to leeward were dashing like 
battering-rams against her sides, 
threatening to stave her in. But all 
was not yet lost: there came a lull, 
followed by another whistling blast, 
then a lull again, and the rain ceased. 
This betokened that the fury of the 
storm was spent, that the centre had 
passed, and that ere long all would be 


over. 

Atlast the welcome dawn arrived. 
so, bidding the second mate set at 
once about clearing the debris, I de- 
scended to the cabin for the purpose 
of visiting Mrs. Clifford who, I kenw 
must need consolation. 1 found the 
courageous woman seated ina corner 
where she had wedged herself, camly 
reading the form of prayer “to be used 
at sea,’’ while her child lay peacefully 
slumbering in her lap. 

AsI entered she rose and took both 
my hands. 

“Captain Downes, you good, brave 
man, tell me truly, is there any hope? 
Ican bearto hear the worst, though 
the thought of my poor little Edith 
unnerves me,’’ she said, gently. 

“The weather is moderating, ma- 
dam; we are in the hands of Provi- 
dence, but His mercy may be extended 
tous; the greatest danger is now past 
so bear up and have every hope,” I 
replied. 

I was peering over achart in my 
eabin, when the second mate called 
hurriedly to me *o come on deck. 

“Breakers to leeward, sir!’’ he cried, 
excitedly, as I emerged from the 
hatchway. 

I looked in the direction he indi- 
eated, and saw a long line of foam 
stretching out on our lee, while the 
roar of beating surges fell distinctly 
on my ear. The sea was still running 
high, though the wind had died en- 
tirely away; andI soon perceived that 
the the current was bearing us swiftly 
owards land. Nearter still we drifted; 
and then I recognized our position. 
The most dangerous rocks in the 
China Sea, a group known as the Pra- 
tas, were to leeward; and we were ut- 
terly unable to navigate our disabled 
vessel, or to ward off the fate that 
seemed pending over us. The crew 
showed indomitable courage, exhibit- 
ing the greatest alacrity, and striving 
hard, by promptly obeying my orders, 
to work the vessel off shore; but we 
sagged steadily to leeward, and I saw 
that all chance of saving the vessel 
was gone for ever. _ 

“Get the life-boat ready, my lads; 
quick, for you lives! Don’t forget 
provisions, Mr. Cooper,’’I said, as I 
hurried below. 

Mrs. Clifford met meat the foot of 


| the stairs, and read the new trouble in 


my face. 


“You must comein the boat. Give 


| me Edith, Keep calm, I beg,” I ex- 


typhoon—the point most to be dreaded | 


—ifwe lay to on the off-shore tack. 
The topsails blew out of the bolt-ropes 
with a roar like thunder; the fore- 
brace parted, and the yard 


came - 


claimed, plucking a quilt froma bed, 
and wrapping it round her, while I 
took the child in my arms. 

“I will, I will! But, oh, preserve 
my child!’ she cried; then she 
mounted with firm step to the deck. 

We were very near tothe rocks now 
terribly near—andI saw Mrs. Clifford’s 


a 





eneeK bDianeh as her quick eye took 
in the danger at a glance; but I 
placed her safely in the boat with 
Edith. Thecrew took their places order- 
ly; Cooper and I lowered them to the 
water, the tackles were unhooked, and 
the boat floated clear of the vessel’s 
side. Then I leaped overboard, the 
second mate followed, the crew picked 
us up, and we were soon using our 
every endeavor to weather, the shoal 
where on the Morning Glory shortly 
struck and went utterly to pieces. 

The life-boat had been terribly 
strained by the waves which broke 
over, when onthe vessel’s deck, and 
the water gurgled in at many a yawn- 
ing seam, so that half the crew were 
constantly employed in bailing her 
out. The sea still running high, shook 
her much. and I Began to fear that 
she would not float long, as we had 
rather more than her complement in 
her; therefore I consulted Cooper as 
to whether it would not be better to 
pull to leeward of the Pratas, and en- 
deavor to land upon the island in the 
rear. He agreed with me; so we put 
that plan into execution, and before 
nightfall ran the boat between two 
rocks into still water, and, though not 
without much difficulty, succeeded in 
effecting a landing. 

We fashioned a tent out of the boat 
sail for Mrs. Clifford’s accommoda- 
tion, and kept a regular lookout for 
vessels inthe hope of being rescued. 
There was plenty of fresh water in the 
deep pools and fissures of the rocks, 
but our secant stock of provisions soon 
disapp eared; and then we had to use 
biche-demer—an edible zeophite—shell- 
fish, and gulls’ eggs, which abounded 
on the little island, for food. 

A fortnight had passed away, and 
still nofriendly sail had greeted our 
sight. The unusual diet and exposure 
to the weather—which ,was extremely 
hot—told upon us; and in our wan 
faces and attenuated forms the happy 
crew of the Merning Glory could 
scarcely have been recognized. 
Then four of our number volunteered 
to take the boat, which we had been 
unable to repair for want of materials, 
and endeavor to reach Hong Kong, 
from whence assistance could be sent 
us. Full of hope, they started on their 
mission, one beautiful morning, bear- 
ing with them our heartfelt prayers 
for their success; but, alas! they 
never reached land, the boat was found 
bottom-up by a steamer, and that was 
how the report of our total loss got 
circulated. 

Weremainedon the Pratas six weeks, 
at the end of which time a trading- 
junk, noticing our signals, sent a 
sampan off, took us on board, and -car- 
ried us to Tae-wan, on the island of 
Formosa, where we received 
kind attention from the ‘aah 
consul, who forwarded us to g 


Kong. 





WONDERFUL BEANS, 

A gentleman in St Louis has lately 
had sent him bya friend from Califor- 
nia, two beans resembling in shapea 
beechnut, which are possessed with a 
remarkable power of animation, which 
they show in advancing, retreating, 
and turning sumersaults, Their an- 
tics are indeed wonderful to witness, 
they are known in the State from 
which they come as the jumping bean, 
He keeps them ina small box, and if 
left at night in the bedroom upon a 
table, they make sucha racke the is 
obliged to shutihem up in a drawer so 
he can sleep. To some this article 
may seem incredible. Others may 
have seen them. 





Some Michigan doctors have come 
to the conclusion that an agonizing 
ease of sore eyes afflictinga boy up 
there was transmitted by the sneeze 
of an epizootic horse, 


A sharp-pointed needle or awl 
pressed into the head of a crab will 
kill it instantly. Thisis Mr. Frank 
Buckland’s remedy for the cruel pro- 
cess of live crab boiling. 


The softer sex has reason to feel en- 
couraged. The last census showed 
the number of idiots proper in the 
United States to be 24,527, of whom 
14,485 were males and 10.042 females. 












































































































ORIENTAL STORY, 


Once upon a time there wasa king who 
had a beautiful daughter who was much 
sought after in marriage, and being fond 
of stories, he had proclaimed that whoever 
would tell the longest story, should mar- 
ry his daughter, but whoever failed should 
have his head cut off. When this became 
known, crowds of young men flocked to the 
place, each to tell a story. One went in 
and told his story, but it did not last long, 
and off went his head. 

Then another went in, but with a like 
result, and so on, no one being able to tell a 
story long enough to satisfy the old king, 
The people then became frightened and 
for a time there were no more stories told 
At last a young man expressed his ceter- 
mination of trying his fortune before the 


king. 
His friends tried to. dissuade him from 
it, but it was of no use; he appeared be 
fore the king, who told him it would be 
certain death. But he began his story 
thus :— 
“During the seven years of famine in 
Egypt in Joseph’s time, there being noth- 
ing in the fields to eat, a flock of locusts 
came upon a small hole in one of the 
granaries in which the corn was stored; it 
was just large enough for one locust at a 
time to go in and come out. So a locust 
went in and gota grain of corn; then an- 
other locust went in and got anothergrain of 
corn; then another locust went in and got an- 
other grain of corn; then another locust 
went in and got another grain of corn—’ 
“Go on with your story,” said the king; 
“we will imagine all that.” 
“Oh, no; I cannot go on with my story 
until all the corn is out.” 
So he went on,— 
“Then another locust went in and got 
another grain of corn,” for about ‘three 


months. When the king asked him 
how much they had got out, he ans- 
wered,— 


“About one eubic foot.” 
The king groaned and the man went on 
with his story about three months longer, 
The king then asked him if he wasn’t most 
done. He coolly answered,— 
“Oh, no, they have got about ten cubic 
yards, and they have got to clear out the 
seven granaries that it took seven years to d 
fill. Then another locust went in and gee 
another grain of corn.” 
The king here broke down and said,— 
“Take my daughter, take my kingdom, 
take my lands, everything I own, but in the 
name of the Prophet have done with those 
infernal locusts.” 





SWALLOWED BY A SHARK, 


A sailor was painting the sides of a bark 
in the harbor of Matanzas lately, when 
suddenly the rope sustaining the plank on 
which he was seated gave way, and the 
man fell into the water. Being a good 
swimmer he easily kept himself afloat, 
shouting to his companions to lower a boat 
for him. By this time he had pushed his 
way alongside of the vessel, when his com- 
panions flung him a rope. At the moment 
of catching it, and while they were prepar- 
ing to haul him up, the unfortunate man 
was heard to give aterrible ery, while at 
the same time the sea was assuming a red- 
dish color, and the body of the man disap- 
peared below the waves. A few seconds 
after the upper half of the body reappear- 
ed, the dorsal fin of an immense shark ap- 
pearing over the water a few feet off. The 
mate ordered a boat to be lowered so as to 
get what remained of the poor sailor, but 
the shark gave a sudden turn on his side 
and swallowed the other half of poor Jack 
at asingle gulp. 





Cleveland’s new directory contains 46, 
849 names. She claims a population of 
over 160,000. oe 

A friend is a person with whom I 
may be sincere. lam arrived at last 
in the presence of aimanso real and 
equal that I may drop even those un- 
dermost garments of dissimulation, 
courtesy, and second thought, which 
men never put off, and may deal with 
him with the simplicity and whole. 
ness with which one chemical atom 
meets another.—Lmerson, 
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Cherished Dream, 
| eS ‘ 
Some day, some day of days, threading the street 
=, With idle heedless pace, ——— 
‘peew Unlooking for grace, 

I shall behold your face! 
Some day, some day of days, thus may we meet, J 


Perchance the sun may shine from skies of May, 
Or Winter's icy chill; 
Touch whitely vale and hill; 
What matter? I shall thrill x 
Through every vein with Summer on that day. { 


Onee wore life’s perfect youth will come back, ; 
™ And for a moment there oad 

I shall stand fresh and fair, 

And drop the garment care; 


Once more my perfect youth will nothing lack. , 


Ushut my eyes now, thinking how 'twill be— ° 
Via How face to face each soul < 
Will slip its long control, 
Forget the dismal dole 
Of dxeary fate’s dark separating sea; 


And glance to glance, and hand to hand in greeting, 
The past with all its fears, 
Its silence and tears, 
Its lonely yearning years, 

Shall vanish in the moment of the meeting. 

os —Elizabeth S.Phelps, 


-_ 





A Buffalo Hunt. 

It was a calm, beautiful morning in 
the month of October, that my friend, 
Bob Morton, and myself mounted our 
horses and rode up the north bank of 
the South Platte ona pleasant hunt 
after buffaloes. You will understand 
that the Platte River, at St. Vrain’s, 
makes a great bend—the river above 
the fort running almost due north, 
and turning almost due east at the 
foot. We thonght we would ride up 
the river a few miles, and then, strik- 
ing northwest into the broad open 
prairie, where we should be most like- 
ly to find our game, return by a short 
eut across the prairie to the fort; 
though it made little difference to us 
whether we returned to-night or to- 
mvurrow, as we were accustomed to 
camping out. 

We rode up the river until almost 
noon, seeing many deer and wolves— 
for one could hardly ride through this 
tall grass a mile without seeing them 
--yet, as we were not looking after 
this kind of game, we paid no atten- 
tion to them until nearly noon, when, 
feeling somewhat tired and hungry, 
Bob, who was an excellent shot, killed 
a fine buck; and, dismounting, we 
made a most delicious meal on the 
young tender venison. 

Mounting, after dinner, we struck 
northwest across the broad prairie, 
where, with the exception of the tall 
grass, there was nota tree or shrub on 
all that vast expanse, except along 
the river bank. 

It was about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, just as we were beginning to 
get discouraged, and we were think- 
ing of turning our horses’ heads to- 
wards home, when we discovered the 
object of our search. There were two 
buffaloes quietly feeding on a little 
rise of the prairie—the first rise we 
had discovered since leaving the river. 
We were now many miles from where 
we had left the river at noon, but 
hoped we were not far from the foot 
by a direct route across the prairie, 
though we did not know how far, 
neither of us having been out there 
before. 

“Hurrah, Fred!’’ exclaimed Bob, 
putting spurs to his horse, and get- 
ting excited. “Now for some sport, 
and buffaloes’ tongues for supper;’’ 
and away we wentata reckless, break- 
neck speed. 

Our game was a long distance off 
when first discovered, and had disap- 
peared over the rise in the prairie, and 
was out of sight. 

We agreed to separate as soon as 
we reached the top of the ridge, and 
each take our game, and charge down 
upon them, and capture both if possi- 





ble. As we came dashing up to the | 


top of the hill they discovered us, and 
immediately took to flight. Buffaloes 
can run very fast, notwithstanding 
their weight; they seem to gather mo- 
mentum as they proceed, and are not 


easily run down. We made our 
choice immediately, and gave pur- 
suit. 


My horse was fleet but the tall grass 


tangled his feet, and [ had a long, | 


hard chase before I came up with my 


nis game nad taken a different direc- 


tion from mine, and we were soon 
widely separated. 
After a hard chase, I came near 


enough, I thought, to venture a shot, 
—perhaps, if I did not killhim, I 
could cripple him, and thus stop 
him somewhat in his mad career, I 
brought my rifle tomy shoulder quick- 
ly; but as I fired, my horse stumbled 
slightly, his feet having become tan- 
gled in the grass, and I missed my 
aim, but struck the beast in the shoul- 
der instead of the heart; and the ball 
being large, made a terrible wound, 
from which the blood flew in a 
stream. 

This maddened him; and turning 
quickly, he charged with a terrible 
half snort, and half roar down upon 
me. My horse was taken by surprise, 
and frightened; and, in springing 
partly to one side, as if to turn sud- 
denly and fly away from the mad 
creature, his feet caught in the tangled 
grass,and he fell, throwing me many 
feet over his head. 

The fall did not hurt me, andI was 
on my feet in an instant; but before I 
could reach my horse he was up and 
bounding away over the prairie, leav- 
ing me to my fate. 

I had no time to think whether I 
fancied the situation or not, for the 
mad bull was upon me almost; and 
with a look of despair after my flying 
horse, I ran, I knew not whither, but 
with an instinct of self-preservation ; 
all this happened in an instant. I 
had koped the maddened creature 
would pursue my horse; but not so— 
the buffalo knows well who is his 
worst enemy. I was fleet on foot, for 
Thad run for my life many times; but 
the tall grass impeded my progress, 
and I knew I could hold out but a few 
moments. 

Isaw not the slightest chance for 


my life. Here I was, upon this broad 
ocean of prairie; Bob was, I knew not 
where, nor had time to look; the 
grass tangling my feet, and taking 
away my strength, and a wounded 
buffalo within a few yards of me, and 
gaining upon me at every bound. 

Ithought of my revolver, and that 
I would sell my life as dearly as pos- 
sible. Ialways carried it in my belt; 
and perhaps I could throw it over my 
shoulder and shoot the bull in the 
eye. I had no hope of the ball doing 
him any hurt if it hit him anywhere 
else; for you must know thatthese an- 
imals always have a thick mass of 
hair on their forehead, that is so mat- 
ted together with sand and dirt, that 
no ball from a rifle will penetrate it. 
I knew, if a ball from my revolver 
struck his forehead, it would have no 
more effect than the wind blowing 
against it. 

Iput my handto my belt; but my 
revolver was gone, the scabbard was 
empty. It had probably fallen 
out when I was thrown from my 
horse, 

It was with a feeling somewhat of 
despair that I found it gone. It 
seemel as if there was nothing but 
death before me; for how could I hope 
to escape from, or cope successfully 
with, a wounded buffalo—wounded, as 
I knew, in no vital part, but suffcient- 
ly to madden him? 

Iecould hear more plainly his half 
grunt and half snort close upon my 
heels—and could feel his breath upon 
my back—in another instant he would 
be upon me—would pierce me with 
his short, stumpy horns—would grind 
me to the earth with his monster 
head, and trample me beneath his 
feet. I indeed felt that my time had 
come—that no earthly power could 
save me; and instinetively I breathed 
a prayer to heaven, 

At that instant my feet became 
entangled, and I fell; the maddened 
creature had just touched me as I 
went down, and was under such terri- 
ble headway that he passed directly 
over me without touching me. As his 
tail brushed over my face I grasped it, 
and was dragged to my feet, as the 


| buffalo, stopping suddenly, attempted 


| lease of my life. 


toturn upon me. But I had a new 


I held on to his tail 


| witha death-grasp, and was dragged 


round and round. 
You may smile, dear reader, but the 
tail-hold was my best hold now, and 


game, I paid no attention to Bob: | my only hope of life; and I held on 





with a grim determination, while the 
bull wheeled rapidly round and round, 
roared, snuffed, snorted, and pawed 
the ground in his terrible rage, but 
could not shake me off. 

But what should Ido now? Iknew 
Icould not hold on to him long, as 
my strength was nearly exhausted, 
having run so far beforeI fell. I had 
nothing to kill him with—not even a 
pen-knife. 

His wound was bleeding profusely, 
and my hope was that he might be- 
come exhausted first; tbu he seemed 
far from that now, while I seemed 
very near to it. I knew my strength 
could hold out but little longer; and 
to let go was certain death. The bull 
would suddenly take a freak, and run 
and bellow with all his might, drag- 
ging me with velocity—then he would 
stop, and with aterriffic snort attempt 
to turn on me, and it was more than 
I could do with my failing strength to 
keep out of his way, and several times 
his horns rent my clothing. 

This state of things could not con- 
tinue; I was growing weaker, and felt 
my holdrelaxing. Iwas jerked hither 
and thither, my arms nearly pulled 
from their sockets—worried almost to 
death, and about to lose my hold— 
when, as the mad creature paused an 
instant, the sharp crack of a rifle 
rang out upon the air, and the huge 
creature gave one plunge, and fell upon 
his side in the death-struggle. 

I was safe, butitcame nota moment 
toosoon. I, too, fell to the ground, 
more dead than alive, The sequel is 
soon told. It was Bob who had 
saved me. He had been more fortu, 
nate than I, and after a hard chase- 
had killed his game, and then looked 
round forme. The first thing he saw 
was my horse without a rider, and 
then he discovered me in the distance 
clinging to the bull's tail for dear life; 
and putting spurs to his horse, he 
came to my assistance. It was some 
time before he could venture to shoot, 
for fear of hitting me; but he finally 
succeeded in planting a ball directly 
in the animal’s breast. 

After resting, capturing my horse, 
and securing my revolver, which I 
easily found where I fell from the 
horse, we sat down to smoke and re- 
late our adventures, 





HOW A HORSE CAPTURED A WOLF. 


A singular story of a horse is told 
by the Gazette of Rarrie, Canada, to 
the following effect; Mr. John Davis, 
of Sullivan township, has a horse 
which having a bad habit of getting 
out of its pasture, he fettered one 
night recently by fastening the fore 
feet together. During the night a 
pack of wolves were heard in the vi- 
cinity, and the next day Mr. Davis 
visited his horse with some anxiety as 
to his condition. Away off in the field 
the animal was seen standing in a 
very singular position. A great wolf 
was under his fore feet held to the 
earth by the chain fetters, and so se- 
curely imprisoned that escape was im- 
possible. The horse had a few 
seratches upon his neck. He had 
evidently been attacked by the wolves, 
had worsted them, capturing one, 
holding his captive a prisoner of war 
for four or five hours. 


The rank and file in the Prussian 
army are poorly fed and poorly paid, 
In time of peace the only ration 
which a private receives daily is coarse 
bread to the weight of one and a half 
pounds. His pay amounts to about 
$4.50 per month, subject toa slight al- 
lowance when on garrison duty, and 
also to a deduction for messing. 





AMOnE the pliviic LOuses of Lonaon 
there are 87 King’s Arms, 23 Queen’s 
Arms, 49 King’s Heads, and 60 Queen’s 
Heads. The signs of the Royal Oak 
number 26, of the Royal Standard, 12. 
To the Prince of Wales 49 taverns are 
dedicated; to the late Prince Albert, 
23; tothe Iron Duke, 26, and to Lord 
Nelson, 22. Among the lions are 74 
red, 26 white, 17 golden, and innumer- 
able blue ones. The number of Sara- 
cene’s Heads, George and Dragons, 
White Swans, Bulls black and white, 
Bull’s Heads, &c., is almost beyond 
computation 





DRESS OF MESEPOTAMIAN WOMEN. 


The display of jewels in the orna- 
mentation of the feminine apparel, ex- 
ceeds anything thatI have yet seen, 
especially the singular, helmet-like 
head-dress which nearly covers the 
forehead, and reaches down to the 
ears, thickly studded with pearls and 
edged with rows of gold coins. The 
silk veil worn in the house, which 
floats gracefully over the shoulders, is 
frequently edged with coins; and a 
profusion of precious stones, uncutand 
rudely set, are worn in rings and 
necklaces, and distributed upon vari- 
ous portions of the dress. As else- 
where inthe East, the long braids of 
hair are heavily hung with coins. 
These ornaments are the “dowry” of 
the women, their own exclusive pro- 
perty, which the law cannot touch; 
and manya wife throughout the Em- 
pire who wears upon her person more 
than enough to redeem her husband 
from the clamors of his creditors, or 
release him from prison, would not 
part with one of the precious coins for 
that purpose! Assoon asa daughter 
is. born, the mother, however, poor, 
commences providing her dowry; ad- 
ding piece by piece the coins of cop- 
per, silver, or gold which she may 
have earned, or which have been 
handed down in the family as an heir- 
loom for many generations. Such 
pieces represent far more than the 
current valueofthe coin tothe wearer, 
and the loss ofa silver or a gold piece 
from her head-dress would occasion 
great anxiety and an unwearied search 
—as our Savior knew and probably 
had seen when He uttered the parable 
of the lost coin. Unmarried maidens 
are known by the veil of crimson silk, 
and the wealth and rank of her family 
are revealed by the jewels which she 
wears. Syrian women wear immense 
clasps of silver to their girdles, and 
the little tinkling silver bells upon the 
ankles of the younger children—which 
frequently disturb the Sunday service 
—were once worn by these Eastern 
ladies. These, with their stomachers, 
spangled ornaments, bracelets, head- 
bands, and broad ‘humb rings of gold, 
remind one of the elaborate descrip- 
tion in the third chapter of Isaiah, 
—Romance of Missions, M. A. West, 


HEAT OF THE HUMAN BODY. 





Some remarkable observations have 
lately been made in regard to the 
heat of the human body. By means 
of an ingenious instrument recently 
invented by Dr. Lombard, of New 
York, it is ascertained that a woman’s 
body is warmer than that of a man by 
about three-fourths of a degree, and 
sometimes as high as one-half a de- 
gree, while inno instance has [the 
warmth of amale’s body been found 
tobe greater than that of a female. 
Is is also definitely ascertained that 
children are decidedly warmer than 
adults, the difference being about one 
degree Fahrenheit, and that the 
younger the child the greater the di- 
versity. A difference in the heat of 
the sides of the body is discovered to 
be an invariable law. The left side of 
the head, and extending downward to 
the base of the neck, is much hotter 
than the right side. These curious 
facts open upto medical men a new 
line of research and inquiry. 





The length of the deepest cable laid 
in the world is 70,000 miles. The 
world telegraphic lines extend over 
400,000 miles, and there are 160,000 
miles of railroad. 





TO MAKE GOOD COFFEE, 


French cooks are famous for the excell- 
ence of their coffee, which they make so 
strong that one part of the liquor requires 
the addition of two parts to reduce it to the 
proper strength. This addition is made 
with hot milk. The large proportion of hot 
milk, in the place of so much warm water, 
gives the coffee a richness like that made 
by the addition of cream in the ordinary 
way. By this means any housekeeper de- 
sirous of making good coffee, can have it 
without cream. 





Newport, R. I. has gained 1,547 in popu- 
lation in five years. 
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A NEW FAT AND A NEW SOURCE OF 
BORAX. 


In the course of a new work recently 
written by Mr. Arthur Robottom, of Bir- 
mingham, Eng., entitled “A Visit to Strange 
Countries in Search of New Products,” the 
author describes the curious “mutton birds” 
- of the Pacific coast and islands. These 
birds burrow in the ground like rabbits, 
and are remarkable for their fat, which, the 
writer thinks, might be rendered available 
for lubricating purposes, inasmuch as it has 
a viscosity approaching to that of the oi 
which is found in the head cf the sperm- 
aceti whale. The present scarcity, and 
high value of sperm oil gives great import. 
ance to any kind of oil or fat which can 
take its place for the lubrication of cotton 
spindles and like motions; and hence it is 
believed that the fat of the mutton bird 
should be carefully tested for that pu < 


pose. 
The same author mentions a canon 
in Southern California, which leads the 


traveller to the bed of an ancient lake. On 
this bed is a marvelous deposit of borax, 
several feet in depth. The salt is found in 
huge crystals, some as large as a man’s fist, 
and is of remarkable purity. The locality 
is known as Death’s Valley, and some of the 
borax gathered there has already found its 
way to the markets. A greater export 
would be made if the road between the de, 
posit and the coast offered better facilitier 
for transportation: 





HE BET BECAUSE THE ODDS WERE 
GREAT 


A son of the Faderland went into a saloon 
the other day and called for a drink. The 
proprietor observed how blooming he was 
with the “rosy” already, and shook his 
head, saying: “You have had enough.” 
“Enough of whad, I guess?” asked the 


Teuton. “Enough to drink.” “Who is 
running my machine, you or 1?” “You 
are, and you are running it into tle 


ground. 

“I bade you ten dollars dat I am a liar,” 
said he, slamming his hand down upon the 
bar. 

“There is no bet there,” said the propri- 
stor, laughing. 

“Gife us a drink.” 

“No, you are drunk now.” 

“I bade you not.” 

“Well, I'll bet you fifty dollars to one 
that you are drunk,” sail the propietor, 
while quite a number ga‘hered around te 
see the fun. 

“Good enough, I bade you,” said he, pull- 
ing out fractional currency enough to make 


apa dollar. “Now who will you leave it 
mid?” 

“Tl leave it to yourself. Are you not 
drunk?” 


“Yes, by jingoes, I am,” said he mourn- 
fully, “dake der dollar.” 

A friend of his happened to be in the 
srowd, and upbraided him for decid- 
ing against himself. “But it was the 
drudh.” 

“Well, supposing it was; what did you 
want to be fool enough to bet for, then?” 

“I couldn’t help it—der odds was 60 
gread.” he replied, turning away more in 
sorrow than in anger. 





A Franklin (Pa.) congregation re- 
cently announced its intention to add 
$200 to the pastor's salary for each 
child born in his family during his 
ministrations there. The result was 
—twins, and the society has rescinded 
its resolution, 


The following is said to be a never- 
failing cure for earache: Take a bit 
of cotton batting, put upon it a pinch 
of black pepper, gather it up and tie 
it, dip it in sweet oil, and insert it into 
theear. Put a flannel bandage over 
the head to keepit warm, It will give 
immediate relief. 


John Surratt married a Virginia lady 
last year and is now teaching school at 
a village in Maryland, about twenty 
miles thence. Miss Surratt married a 
Treasury clerk, but immediately after 
the nuptials he was dismissed from the 
department, 





HOW INDIANS CURE MEAT AND 
DRESS SKINS. 


When her lord has killeda buffalo 
the woman’s work begins, She has to 
skin it, the meat to secure, and all to 
pack upon ponies or mules, and carry 
to camp, where the meat must be 
cured. This is done by cutting it into 
thin sheets, and hanging it over poles 
in the hot sunshine, where it is soon 
dried thoroughly; then it is packed 
fresh in packages of about one hun- 
dred pounds each, and inclosed in a 
nice folding sack of thick buffalo 
skin, prepared especially for the pur- 
pose. This is not dressed down thin 
after being fleshed, but well tanned, 
and of the full thickness of the skin; 
the hair side nicely ornamented with 
paint, for the outside of the sack. 
This is cut out like a huge envelope, 
so that the ends and sides will fold 
over whatever is putin them, and se- 
cured by strong buckskin strings. By 
being thick it retains its form, and is 
very useful for carrying other things 
besides meat andtallow. After the 
meat is taken care of the skin must 
be looked after. Those taken at this 
season of the year are mostly dressed 
for lodges. They are first staked on 
@ smooth spot of ground, and water 
put upon them, when they are ready 
for fleshing. This consists in remov- 
ing the flesh with an instrument made 
of astraight bar of iron, about a foot 
in length, flattened at one end and 
filed to an edge. This being grasped 
in the hand, and a succession of quick 
blows given, the work slowly pro- 
ceeds. The skin is then dried, after 
which the hair is removed in a dry 
state, and the skin reduced to the 
proper thickness by dressing down on 
the hair side. This is done with an 
instrument made by firmly tying a 
flat piece of steel, filed to a beveled 
edge at one end, and with the corners 
rounded, to a large prong of a deer’s 
horn. This is so trimmed, in connec- 
with the body of the horn, as to form 
an elbow, and is used a little asa car- 
penter uses his adze. This work is 
usually done in the cool of the morn- 
ing. The brains of the animal, hav- 
ing been properly taken care of for 
the purpose, are now soaked and 
squeezed by the hand until reduced to 
a paste, and applied to both sides of 
the skin, which is afterward worked 
and rubbed until flexible. The pre- 
paration of robes is from winter 
skins, and differs from the foregoing 
only in being dressed down on the 
flesh side, so as to leave the wool and 
hair upon the robe, and is more thor- 
oughly worked, and scoured by means 
ofa sharp-gritted stone.—Battey. 


<A HiUh ULD PASSENGER CONDUCTOR, 


Afew days ago a freight conductor 
on one of the railroads went to the 
Superintendent and said he thought 
heoughtto be advanced, having served 
on the freight for several years. The 
Superintendent agreed with him, and 
told him that the change should be 
made the very next week. And it was 
made. The Superintendenta day or two 
after took a seat in the rear end of one 
of the coaches to see how the new 
conductor would take to business, 
and pretty soon the official danced in- 
to the door, cap on his ear, sleeves 
pushed up, and a half-acre smile on 
his face. 

“Get out your pasteboards!’ he 
shouted, “I’m the high mucky muck 
that runs this train,’’ and then, turn- 
ing right and left, he continued: 

“Right bowers this way—play lively 
—pass or order up — how’s trumps 
with you—slide you right into Chica- 
go—hurry up there—trump this ace 
—what kind of a hand do you hold 
old man?”’ 

There was something novel and ex- 
hilarating in his style, but yet the 
superintendent called the conductor 
up stairs the next day and told him 
that he was the best man in America 
to run a freight train, and that he 
should have to promote him back- 
wards. He was too talented for a pas- 
senger conductor.— Detroit Free Press, 





‘ Ann Connolly of San Francisco, aged 
73, sues for a divorce from Henry Con- 
nolly, aged 75, because he broke the 
promise made before marriage to quit 
chewing tobacco. s- 








THE INDIAN AND HIS FOOD. 


Their taste being, in some respects, 
rather obtuse, the flesh of which they 
partake is not objected to, even 
though it be too long since it was 
killed, or even whether it was killed 
at all. Many a buffalo calf, dying 
with its mother, is thus served up. 
They have no idea of being filthy in 
their habits, as who has? What if 
they did not wash their hands befare 
mixing the bread, or taking up the 
meat? Meat is meat, and, therefore, 
clean. No matterifit ‘aas been car- 
ried thirty or fifty miles, swinging and 
flopping upon the sides of a mule, un- 
til covered with dust, sweat, and hair; 
it needs no washing, or at least gets 
none, before being put into the camp- 
kettle. If the hair, boiled into strings 
and served up with the beef, is un- 
palatable, it is quietly taken out of 
the mouth, and thrown away. Hair 
is clean, dustis clean. If dirt-is, as 
has been defined, matter out of place, 
there is none in an Indian camp; for 
what can be out of place where noth- 
ing has a place? As might be expected 
ofa people whose subsistence depends 
upon the chase, they are not particu- 
lar as to the kind of meat used, unless 
prescribed by “medicine.’”” The but- 
falo, antelope, or deer has the prefer- 
ence; if these cannot be obtained, a 
pony or mule,a dog or a wolf, sup- 
plies the deficiency; and even the 
poor little land tortoise does not come 
amiss. To the latter I became some- 
what partial, from the fact that, being 
thrown into the fire alive, and roasted 
with his shell on, there could none of 
their filth be introduced. Do not con- 
sider this act cruel. A tortoise thrown 
intoa hot fire, with his back down, 
never struggles, or gives any indica- 
tion of pain, but is apparently dead 
immediately, while he would live for 
hours with his head severed frum his 
body. The Kiowas and Comanches 
do not eat birds or fish, neither does 
the Kiowas eat the flesh of the bear. 
They are forbidden, in the code. of 
laws, as unclean—tabooed—or, in plain 
Indian, ‘“‘bad medicine.’’ Hence with 
them the wild turkey is valuable only 
for its feathers, which they use to 
wing their arrows. After a meal water 
is always offered to all who have par- 
taken of it, to rinse the mouth, and 
wash the hands. After this the pipe 
may be inorder, but not necessarily. 
If it be introduced, the women with- 
draw and some important subject is 
discussed. The pipe is always circu- 
lated from one to another, from the 
right toward the left.—Battey. 








EARTH WORMS, 


Thexe insignificant and unattractive crea- 
tures are of the greatest benefit to the tields 
which they inhabit, though many have 

to the contrary. They are very 
humble but efficient servants of the agri- 
culturist; and far from injuring his 
meadow and his garden, they devote them- 
selves with praisworthy assiduity to turn- 
ing over the soil to a greater depth and 
more thoroughly than can be done with 
the best appliances known to. science. 
These animals (for so they are classified 
by the naturalist) are scarcely more than 
animated tubes. They seem to live’ by 
taking earth andearthly substances in at one 
end and passing them out at the other. This 
simple process of digestion is aided, how- 
ever, by a mucous secretion; and the worm 
has a habit, when he has filled himself with 
earth, of ascending to the surface, turn- 
ing around and working himself back into 
the ground. This operation unloads him; 
and the process repeated by millions of his 
follows cannot but have a highly beneficial 
effect upon the quality of land. It is said 
by Mr. Darwin that these worms have 
been known to cover a field to the depth of 
thirteen inches in the course of eighty 
years. A slow process to be sure, but so 
areall the processes of Nature. This,howev- 
er, is not all that they do. They carry their 
shafts and galleries to a depth of several 
feet, and cross and intersect in all direc- 
tions, loosening the soil, epening it to the 
air and water, and, in short, doing all that 
they can to help vegetation, without prey- 
ing upon it or injuring its roots in the 
slightest degree. 





























































































































ENGLISH WANTS. 


We find men advertised for who aro 
well up infrying fish and peeling po- 
tatoes; who are accustomed to mind 
baked-potato cans; who are pie 
makers, used to pie and eel; who are 
comfit makers, used to steam pans; 
who are accustomed to open oysters; 
who are vegetable cooks. Accom- 
panying these are men used to corks; 
who can get up clubs; who have a 
thorough knowledge of dressing; 
who are dollymen, or experienced in 
washing by hand-punch; who can 
push the sale of hand-raade Glasgow 
biscuits, or have no objection to push- 
ing that readier article of propulsion— 
a truck; who can rub down and flat; 
who are used to the round knife, or to 
the ground-off suw; who can do a 


round; who can stuff well; who are 
milkers; feeders; used to boiling- 
room; to carease-work; to hammer 


and shovel; and who can kill. Some 
men, be it known further, are clickers, 
some are webbers, some are rough- 
stuff cutters, some are lasters, some 
are paste fitters, children’s pump men, 
flowerers, military heelers, leath er 
strap binders, stabbers, and finishers. 
Some are sew-round hands, some are 
operators {on sole-sewers, some are 
needle-and-thread hands; some, again 
are cleaners-up. Each member of 
this last group belongs to the boot 
and{shoe trade, the divisions being 
further sectioned off, in a by-way sort 
of manner, into’ finishers on wo- 
men’s, finishers on light women’s, 
finishers on children’s, finishers on 
light children’s, and—a little more 
bravely—finishers on men's, Remark- 
ing upon the said divisions and sub- 
divisions, it must be said that they 
are undoubtedly very odd. Turning 
the inquiry, for the present, on this 
one 'pivot, is the term boot-maker a 
delusion! Can one man no more 
make a pair of boots, than another 
can make the symbolicpin? It would 
appear so. Boots have—nay, a soli- 
tary boct has—to be clicked, to be 
rough-cut, to be lasted, to be riveted, 
to be webbed, to be  paste-fitted, 
flowered, military-heeled, sewn round, 
bound atthe strap, stabbed, finished, 
cleaned up, to say nothing of chosen, 
tried on, fitted, sold; and a small bat- 
talion of men would be required for 
it. No blametothe British workman 
for quailing, single-handed, from 
the undertaking, and rejecting it!— 
All the Year Round. 
—_—_—_—e—_—OOOQOc.. 


A SCENE IN CAIRO 


As we sit in our hotel windows await- 
ing the moment of departure, we en- 
joy a last tableau of Cairo. A long 
train of camels files by, each one at- 
tached to the tail of the one preced- 
ing. They march on errect beneath 
the large building stones with which 
they are laden. They look innocent, 
even sad; yet they are said to bristle 
with rage if provoked beyond measure. 
These have hardly passed when there 
follows a wedding procession. At the 
head pipes a piper upon a reed, which 
squeaks mightily; then two drum- 
mers supply with great volume what 
the reed lacks in sweetness. Now fol- 
low long lines of Arabs arm in 
arm across the highway;' then the 
bridegroom, bestraddling a donkey. 
Throngs kiss his hands, and prophesy 
happiness. Nowfollow women; thick- 
ly vailed walks the bride between two 
bridesmaids, who support her, and 
seem to address her with much gestic- 
ulation, as if to tease her; but perhaps 
they are giving her lessons in marital 
matters. Four gaily decked boys bear 
a canopy over her head, and she 
moves with the air of a stage queen. 
Behind these with much, talking and 
shouting, come the rabble; and the 
vile little donkey boys, congregating 
in numbers before the hotel, when not 
besieging some easy-going excursion- 
ist, take part in the merry procession 
by pushing the bright little donkeys 
among them. The beasts take the 
brunt of the beating with gentleness, 
but appear not to relish the fun. 


—_—_ 


A poor woman in St. Louis went to 
adoctor the other day for medicine 
to check the appetite of her five chil- 
dren, she being unable to provide 











sufficient food for them. ae 
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THF BEDAWIN. 


In person the Bedawy is well-built, 
muscular, often tall, though thin, with 
regular features, a slight beard, and a 
complexion bronzed by heat and ex- 
posure, His raven locks, long and 
glossy, are often shaven around the 
temples, in accordance with the Mo- 
hammedan requirement. His eye is 
black, piercing, and restless. His 
dress simple, consisting of a cotton 
shirt, sometimes white, but oftener 
blue, whose loose folds deseend to the 
ankles, and which is confined with a 
leathern girdle aboutthe loins. The 
shirt, tunic, or robe is open in front 
down to the waist, and serves as a 
spacious and most convenient pocket, 
where the wearer stows away all man- 
nerofthings. This arrangementof the 
garment is common to ail Orientals, 
and is called “the bosom;” and we 
have an example of it in the case of 
Moses in the desert. Besides the 
girdle, however, both sexes wear from 
infancy a leathern girdle around the 
naked waist, adorned with amulets, 
and also with shells (cyprea). Neither 
sex wear drawers, either under or over 
theshirt, which usually constitutes the 
entire wardrobe of both; and they are 
ridiculed by their neighbors for “go- 
ing naked.”’ This is also the custom 
among the poorer class in Egypt. It 
would seem to have been the practice 
of the Hebrews during the Exodus, if 
we may judge from the urgent repeti- 
tion of the command that priests wear 
“linen breeches to cover their naked- 
ness, reaching from their loins to their 
thighs, when they come into the tab- 
ernacle, lest they die.”’ A woolen 
cloak, generally of camel’s hair, in 
broad stripes, brown and white, is 
thrown loosely over the shoulders of 
the desert Arab, and is his only cov- 
ering at night. With it he also im- 
provises a tent, while traveling under 
the burning sun; he stops, panting 
with the heat, andspreads his cloak on 
the points of his spears stuck into the 
ground, and waits for the evening. 
His head-dress consists of a gay hand- 
kerehief of cotton, or of silk mixed 
with cotton, striped red and yellow, 
whose border is ornamented with a 
long braided fringe and tassels, worn 
in such a manner that one corner 
hangs loose on the back, and two 
others fallon the shoulders, while the 
folds of the fourth shade the forehead 
and face. ‘This handkerchief is bound 
around the head with a thick cord of 
brown camel’s hair, considered the 
best safeguard against a sun-stroke, 
and thus floats in the wind, or its 
folds are wrapped about the face to 
protect itfrom the sun or conceal it 
fromanenemy. The Bedawy generally 
goes barefoot, but, when he can afford 
it, buys from the towns, or steals from 
a passing traveler,a pair of red mo- 
rocco shoes or boots, usually very 
large, and with the toes turning up 
like a skate, or he makes himself a 
pair of sandals, generally of camel’s 
skin, which he binds with thongs 
around his foot. These sandals are 
always made after one model, and ap- 
pear to derive their form from high 
antiquity. We have abundant evi- 
dence from the Bible narratives that 
this identical form of sandal was long 
worn by the Hebrews. The word naal, 
signifying sandal, is translated shoe in 
Exodus iii.,5; Deuteronomy xxv., 9; 
xxix.,5; Joshua v., 15; Ruth iv., 7, 8; 
1 King ii., 5; Isaiah xx., 2; Ezekiel 
xxiv.,17. The word Jatchet also indi- 
cates the sandal wherever it occurs, 
as in Genesis xiv., 23; Isaiah v., 27; 
Mark i., 7. Allof the foregoing de- 
scription of the Arab costume is not 
applicable to the poorer class, whose 
sole garment is the loose cotton shirt, 
or tunic already mentioned, generally 
the worse for wear.—Bible Lands, Van 
Lennep, 


a 

At the last discussion held at the 
Literary Union of Bangalore, Hindos- 
tan,a Brahmin pundit, who paid the 
society a visit, stated, while contrast- 
ing the past andthe present state of 
civilization in India, that there is a 
clock in the Tinnevelly district which 
was constructed by natives 4,000 years 


ago, and that it is moved by large 
lumps of arsenic. He further stated 
that it is yet keeping time, being 


kept in repair by the wenrenamy ot 
the maker, ie oe 


THE ALBION. 














INSTINCT OF ACQUISITION. 


A ferret strangled herself by trying 
to squeeze through too narrow an 
opening. She left avery young fami- 
ly of three orphans. These I gave, in 
the middle of the day to a Brahma 
hen which had been sitting on dum- 
mies for about a month. She took 
to them almost immediately, and re- 
mained with them rather more thana 
fortnight, at the end of which time I 
had to cause a separation, in conse- 
quence of the hen having suffocated 
one of the ferrets by standing on its 
neck. During the whole of the time 
that the ferrets were left with the 
hen the latter had tosit upon the nest; 
forthe young ferrets, of course, were 
not able to follow the hen about as 
chickens would have done. The hen, 
as might be expected, was very much 
puzzled at the lethargy of her off- 
spring. Two or three times a day 
she used to fly off the nest, calling 
upon her brood to follow; but upon 
hearing their cries of distress from 
cold, she always returned immediate- 
ly and sat with patience for six or 
seven hours more. I should have 
said that it only took the hen one day 
to learn the meaning of these cries of 
distress; for after the first day she 
would always run in an agitated man- 
ner to any place where I concealed the 
ferrets, provided that this place was 
not too far away from the nest to pre- 
vent her from hearing the cries of 
distress. Yet I do not think that it 
would be possible to conceive of a 
greater contrast than that between 
the shrill peeping note of a young 
chicken and the hoarse growling noise 
ofa young ferret. On the other hand, 
I cannot say that the young ferrets 
ver seemed to learn the meanings of 
the hen’s clucking. During the whole 
of the time that the hen was allowed 
to sit upon the ferrets she used to 
comb out their hair with her bill, in 
the same way as hens in general comb 
out the feathers of their chickens. 
While engaged in this process, how- 
ever, she used frequently to stop and 
look with one eye atthe wiggling nest- 
full with an inquiring gaze expressive 
of astonishment. At other times, al- 
so, her family gave her good reason to 
be surprised; for she used often to 
fly off the nest suddenly with a loud 
scream—an action which was doubt- 
less due to the unaccustomed sensa- 
tion of being nipped by the young fer- 
rets in their search for the teats. It is 
further worth while to remark that 
the hen showed so much uneasiness 
of mind when the ferrets were taken 
from her to be fed that at one time I 
thought she was going to desert them 
altogether. After this, therefore, the 
ferrets were always fed in the nest, 
and with this arrangement the hen 
was perfectly satisfied — apparently 
because she thought that she then had 
some share in the feeding process. 
At any rate she used to cluck when 
she saw the milk coming, and sur- 
veyed the feeding with evident satis- 
faction. Altogether I consider this a 
very remarkable instance of the plas- 
ticity of instinct. The hen it should 
be said, was a young one, and had 
never reared a brood of chickens. A 
few months before she reared the 
young ferrets she had been attacked 


and nearly killed by an old ferret 
which had escaped from his hutch. 
The young ferrets were taken from 
her several days before their eyes 


were open.— Nature. 

aue viniagers at Oxiord Furnace, ia 
Middlesex county, N.J., helda wake on 
the body of Prof. Finnan a few days 
ago, and during the proceedings the 
Professor, who had been thirty-six 
hours in his coffin, rose up and fright- 
ened all but two or three intimate 
friends out of the house. He had 
been in a trance. 


A lifting match came off between 
two men at Eureka, Nevada, recently, 
fora prize of $200, the winner to be 
the one who could lifta fifteen pound 
dumb-bellat arm’s length the greater 
numberof times. One man’s strength 
gave out when he hadraised the weight 
1,130 times, but the other scored 1,144 
without exhausting his strength, 








™ FISH IN CHINA. 


The pang tou you, or perch, meas- 
ures twenty-four inches long, thirteen 
inches girth, and weighs seven pounds, 
but it often attains a weight of twenty 
to twenty-four pounds, and four feet 
in length. Its flesh is rather coarse 
and flavorless, which is the chief com- 
plaint of most Yangtsze fish. It is 
sold here at this season of the year 
(May) for forty cash, say one and 
three-quarters pence, per catty, equal 
toa pound and a third. This is, of 
course, river-caught fish. Huei yu, 
(perch, or “Mandarin fish,” as our 
“boys” often call it, from the fact of 
its being the best fish to be found in 
the market almost at all times of the 
year,) grows toa large size, and is of 
excellent flavor and very firm if full 
sized. The prices range from forty to 
sixty cash, equal two pence to three 
pence per catty 11-3 pound, accord- 
ing to season and time of day; but 
even at the latter price, ‘‘“Mandarin” 
fish would not be a very expensive 
luxury, yet the lower classes seldom 
indulge in it. After the Kuei yw the 
Lien yu bream ranks next, being a 
rich and firm fish. It often grows 
three feet long and twenty pounds in 
weight. The Huen yu though a 
coarse-looking fish, has an excellent 
flavor, and in the proper season isa 
very acceptable change at one’s table, 
after the everlasting perch with which 
our cooks continually supply us. The 
fry ofthe Shih yu, or shad, which as- 
cends the river in May, to spawn, does 
not appear to be caught or bred in 
ponds or lakes. It is greatly esteemed 
by the Chinese, and is undoubtedly 
the best fish of their rivers. The sea- 
son for it is soon over, lasting from 
about the middle of May to the third 
week in June. In former years this 
fish used to be taken from Nanking to 
Peking for the Emperor’s table, but 
the labor of getting it there fresh was 
so trying to the people engaged to 
carry it that the Emperor was induced 
to forego this luxury, and the prac- 
tice was discontinued. The pike of 
these waters grow toa very large size. 
All attempts made by Europeans at 
fishing with hooks appear to have 
failed, few even being rewarded with 
as much asa bite, nor are Chinese of- 
ten seen angling with rod and line on 
the Yangtsze. The system of taking 
spawn by forcible parturition as prac- 
ticedin the United States—a long de 
scription of which was given in Har- 
per’s Magazine for June, 1874—does 
not appear to be known along tho 
Yangtsze, and it is a question 
which fish culturists can decide 
whether the Chinese method of spawn 
collecting, or that adopted in America 
and Europe, is the most effective. It 
is said that at Canton fish are caught 
and their spawn expelled, and after- 
ward impregnated with the milt of the 
male fish, as described in the maga- 
zine quoted, but the statement has 
yet to be verified. — All the Year 
Round, 





F. B. Carpenter, the artist, says 
that he was withSumner on the even- 
ing before Wilson’s inauguration as 
Vice President. Wilson called, and 
said, “Sumner, can you lend me a 
hundred dollars ? I havn’t got money 
enough to be inaugurated on.” Sum- 
ner readily made the loan, 


One of the wealthiest men of New 

York began life in buying up old flour 
barrels. From this he went intoold oil 
barrels. The panic struck him with 
one million oil barrels on hand. His 
personal losses within the last three 
months have been $250,000 on shrink- 
age. 
& We have been requested to sup- 
press five different items, and out 
of consideration for strangers we 
have doneso. But the next time a 
member of Congress blows out his gas 
instead of turning it off, we shall cer- 
tainly tell all about it.— Washington 
Chronicle. 


A ,colored woman in Macon, Ga., 
wrote to her husband in South Caro- 
lina: “You roteme word you was com- 
in’ hum soon, and you hav not kum. 
SoIam korting now; iam goin’ to git 
marrid; and goin’ awa’ from Georgy. 
Iremane yure wife.” A pretty let- 
ter that for an absent husband to re- 
ceive. 





STEINBERGER. wee. 


It is simply within the last fifty years 
that the practice has prevailed of employ- 
ing only over-ripe grapes in the production 
of Steinberger, after the fashion which a 
doubtful tradition reports to have been in 
vogue for nearly a century past with re- 
gard to Schloss-Johannisberger. The vin- 
tage rarely commences until late in the 
Autumn, and is sometimes delayed even 
into the Winter. The pickers, sturdy peas- 
ant girlsof eighteen or twenty years of age, 
have their gowns looped up in kirtle-fash- 
ion, azcording to regulation, so as not to 
brush the over-ripe grapes off as they pass 
between the rows of leafless vines, thus 
affording them the opportunity of display- 
ing the very brightest printed flannel pet- 
ticoats and the gayest colored stockings 
which money can purchase at Mayence. 
The season being cold, most of them 
wear mittens and have woolen comforters 
tied over their heads, so as to allow of the 
ends falling down their necks behind. 
The men who perform the heavier work 
occasionally get themselves up in jager 
costume—gray suits, piped and faced with 
green, boots half way up the legs, and 
tufts of feathers stuck jauntily in their 
mountaineers’ hats. Singing in chorus 
some song in prase of the Rhine and its 
wine, the pickers commence at the foot of 
the slop», one to each row of vines, and 
move steadily forward in a compact line 
with all the precision of disciplined soldiers. 
With little spring shears, which they carry 
secured to their waists, they clip off the 
ripe bunches as they pass along, picking 
from them at the same time the shriveled 
and ripely rotten berries, and throwing 
them into a separate receptacle. This is 
what is termed the “ auslese,” and from 
these selected grapes a special and luscious 
class of wine is made, of fine flavor, and 
more or less sweet, according, as the grapes 
have attained the stage known as edelfaide 
—in other words, a “noble rotteness”—or 
are merely ordinarily ripe. | When the 
pickers have filled their tubs, men go 
round and collect the contents in oval- 
shaped wooden vessels called “legeln,” 
which they earry strapped to their backs. 
From these the grapes are consigned to the 
hand mills stationed by the roadside, and 
after being thoroughly crushed are emp- 
tied, together with the expressed juice, into 
a large cask, fastened by strong chains to 
a kind of dray, which requires a couple of 
horses to drag it up the steep winding 
roads. The aperture of the cask is invari- 
ably secured by a padlock before the dray 
leaves the vineyard, alihough the press- 
house at the neighboring Valley of Eber- 
lach can be reached within ten minutes, 
and there is no other habitation beyond a 
large lunatic asylum within a couple of 
miles of the spot, so jealously guarded is 
the produce of the famous Steinberg vine- 
yard. 





~_~— 


ae 
SUVERSiisavas p———4 


Old beliefs and superstitions die 
hard in England. It is not so very 
long ago since an ignorant Yorkshire 
yokel would offer up, along with his 
ordinary prayer, the following peti- 
tion: “From witches and wizzards, 
and long-tailed buzzards, and creeping 
things thatrun in hedge-bottoms, good 
Lord deliver us.’’ A Coroner’s jury have 
returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against one Haywood, a laborer, of 
Little Compton, South Warwickshire. 
who, a few days ago, attacked an old 
woman, aged eighty, named Ann Ten- 
nant, and stuck a two-pronged fork 
into her, beeause, as he told the Court, 


arn 
vew 


she “twas the properest witch I ever 
knowed.” He confided to the Cor- 
oner that “there were sixteen more in 


the parish who should be done away 
with,’ and that there were alsoa good 
many Villagers quite as influential and 
intelligent us himself who shared his 
somewhat uncompromising opinions 
on the subject. 





The last European temple in which 
publie worship was paid to the old 
ivinities is said to have been that of 
Apollo at Monte Casano, which re- 
mained open until its destruction 7 
Benedict in 529. 
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To Avo:p raz Danorn oF Inrection, the linen! 
of persons suffering from skin diseases of a con: | 
tageous nature should be washed with Gieyn’ | 
Suxravr Soap, which is not only a remedy, but | 
a disinfectant. Depot, Crittenton’s, No. 7 
Sixth Avenue. 


Hitt’s Instanangous Harr Dyz contains wo} 
metallic poi on. 


INSURANCE. 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, ™\. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
10 conformity with the provisiows of its Charter 

















31st, 1873... $246,9:0 93 
fm received from January t:t to De- 
cember 81st, 8Tdeece-ccccecerooessss esses 1,378,306 06 





Total Premiums..... «.- eonencnqoereneny 76 oy 


Amount of premiums earned from January 
lst to December 3ist, 1874..-..... neces 09 20 
Less return premiums........ 7,143 27 


« $1 313,615 93 


Net earned premiums .....+++++-: 
Paid during the same period : Losses, Co! om- 
missions, Expenses and Re Insurance, !ess : 
GAlVAZES.. ccccseccccccssocccccccccseces.. 1,065,183 & 
$213,427 a 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst.... cece... ceecveeee $20,°C0 Ov 
Paid cash redatement to dealers.......$155,753 29 





Tto Company has the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United States, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. .. - «+ 
Interest due on Investments oe 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course of collection... . .++.0+-+ 463,839 89 

and sal ue, an 
scrip of pong COMPANIES. eee sees a0,008 | 00 


$697,662 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CANT. wil 
be paid to the stockholders, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 25tb, 1875. 








TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, anes ag 


JAMS FREZLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLET 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN ?. WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
Jas. JO8K?H SLAGG. 


. FISH, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL . OWILLETS, 


SAMUEL L. gem, L. EDGE! 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY n oR UNBARDY 
N. L. MoCREADY. JOHN S. WILLIA 


WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, A 
WILLIAM B. SCOT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second \V ice-Presiden:, 
C, J. DFSPARD, Secretary. 








A Plan for the Re-organization of the 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 


has been devised, and is the resutt of most earnest con- 
sideration and consultation on the part of a large num- 
ber of the principal Bondholders. 

We, the undersi>ned, holders of First Mortgage six 
per cent Konds, having carefully examined the above 
“Plan of Re-organization,’’ consider the same mani- 
— on and equitable to all interests involved, and 





would by the Bonsholders and 
other parties Garnet in the affairs of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company. 

RICHARD IRVIN, A.A. LOW, 

JOHN CASTREE, Cc. M. FRY, 

Cc. P, HUNTINGTON, WM. WHITEWRIGHT, 
ALEX. MASTERTON, DAVID STEWART, 


JONAS G. CLARK, CHAS. BURKHALTER 


LLOYD ASPINWALL, GEO. J. PENFIELD, 
EDWD. DUNHAY, FISK & HATCH. 


Copies of this plan, which has alreidy been assented | 
to by Bondholders to a large amount, can be obtained at 
the office of 


FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
and Defaulted Railroad Companies ; | 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Tiwe Loans NEGotiaTED. 


REFERS, BY PERMISSION, To Messrs. M. K. Jesup, Paton 
& Co., New York ; Messrs. Soutter & o., New York; | 
John 8. Norris, Eq. » President First National Bank, Bal- 
timore; Robert Mic! 
Baltimore. 


43 Pine Street, N NEW YORK. 


Texas 10 Per Ct, Bonds, | 


$27,000 10 Per Ct. FUNDING BONDS, | 
36,000 “ “ PENSION BONDS. | 


For sale by S. M. SWENSON, 
80 Wall Street, New Yorx, - 

















kle, Cashier Union National Bank, |= 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, | 


MEMBEK OF THE 
New York Mining Steck Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKER IN | 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 
AND 
— Securities for INVESTMENT. | 


e and Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 


Special Attention given to Securities of 





Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 
61 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





SEE DS AND PLANTS. 


C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

“,~~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1] 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties will be sent gratis to any 
plain addres: 25 sorts of either Flower 
Garden, Trec Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.vu, sent by mail, prepaid 
WIHIOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajrents Wanted. 

R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
pn 1842, 


| Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subje- 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Printed from new type, and illust’ated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Mays. 


The work originally published under the title of fur 
| New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and 41 dlisherst 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to issu: 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclop rdia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of d scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a now work ot 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
dhscoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
inéustrial and useful arts and the convenienve and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re. c- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes 0' 
peculiar moment, ‘The civii war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
publie view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every onc’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fongti 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 

are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now tc 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition tor the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
intormation to the latest possible dates, and to furnish av 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions tn the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
einct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘The work has been begun after lovg ond careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource tor cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iv 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 





“HAND BOOK ” 


as its pred , but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarges 
knowledge. 



























Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 


Farties deriring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility frcm ond signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or ccunty tor which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 


the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half 6 10 * 
Quarter “ “ 


wr 


The Industrial Exhibition Co:npany will furnish agents 
with Circulars, etc., ete. 

Each newspaper publi: hed in the town where agent is, 
‘ocated will, as son as agency is established, be given as 
advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company, 
in] fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in suc) 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company is the first te 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when tbe prizcipal ismade secure 
and vet risked, but where there 1s a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein- 
vestor $21--one dollar mure than cost—and the holder ofa 
$20 Bond may cbtain a premium either of $60, $100, $200 
$500, $1,/00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,0( 0, $25 006 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distmbuted to all the 
hond-holdera pro raia, is in this loan distributed bj; 
chance. The purchaser ofa bond knows he will receive 








Sterling Exch ange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H, CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y, 

PRICE. 62.00. 
ECONOMY ! UTILITY! — 

@@ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any — sent postpaic, on receip 
‘wo DOLLARs 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 
oT cass for Oivente Circula conta’ ining 














ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 free on board 
hip, for any port of America. 
INSCKIPILONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. UL UGE 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland, 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad .or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best wan- 
ocr. Samples given when requested. 








‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
¢ pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 

he explanations in the text. ‘They embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 


manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather: 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insur¢ 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s | 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and | 
worthy of its high character 


livery of each volume. 
iarge octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tulty illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings. 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING; 
In extra Cloth, per vOlecsscocccvccccccscoee$S 00 
In Library Leather, per vol....scccseccsees 6 U0 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per bp sopeereeaden 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol.e....+0-. 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, ¢ gilt céges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Russia, per Vol... .secsecceceseseeesl0 00 

Four ve'umes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 

ompietien, will be 1ssued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
showing typ2, i" ustrations, ctc., w'l be sont rratis, op 
application, 

First-C!axe Canvassing Agents Woated. 
| Adin ss the Pyblishers, 


Lb. APPLETON & Co., 


549 & 4SL roadway, NEW YORY 


GEORGIA 2 FLORIDA:::*: 


+ about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for the 
MornirG News, published at Savaunah, Ga. Daily, $10. | 
Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desiting customers | 
in these States, should use its columns. It ts the best | 
paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies sent on rec: ipt ot | 

Scents. Address J. H. SSTILL, Savannah, Ga. 
per day. Agretn wanted. all classes | 


$5 to $ of working people of both sexes, young 

and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time , 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil! 
ay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- | 














Don't delay. Now is the time. Dow’t look fcr work or | 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics ary | 


This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de | 
It will be completed in sixteen | 


ars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. | 











































| back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rate of iaterest 
| he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stiibution of interest on the whole loan, 
Each bond participates in four drawings cach year, 
| until it has drawn a premium, when it is suirendered 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 
The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a speci) 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 


| thority to issue these tonds. The Legislature of the 
| State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise fror 
| the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred othe: 
great privileges. 
| Every American who understands the purposes of thi 
\ Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
) succe: sful termination. 
) Each individual who buysa bond becomes an owner and 
‘on interested party, and when he views the structure 
| erccted with his mcney can eay, ‘I aided to erect in ou: 
| country the most magnificent building the world ha 
| ever scen, @ paiace which, in truth, represents the indus - 
| try, energy and mechanical geni:s of the Americat 
} people.” 

The manuiacturers and the inventors ot America are 
oo interestel in the success of this enterpris, 

for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiving Bonds before an agency is estab 
lished where they reside, will commuuicate direct with 


this office from where they can be supp ied. 





Parties desirirg to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO,, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Berwees BROADWAY anv FIFTII AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order—cliarges paid by sender, 





B.T. BABBITT'S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYFE, 


Of Double the Strength of eny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


1 have recently perfected a new method of pase a my 
| rotash, or Lye, Be am now packing it only in Balls, the 
oe of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
and in no other ey Directions in English and Germar 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nving each Tack§e- BT. BABBITT, 




















64 to 84 Washington Street, New Yonrs. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, | 
Established 1852 
—. TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and .16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 








T. R AGNEW, 


profit, HE’S 





FIVE DOLLARS PER 4NNUM in Advance 


THOMAS R. AGNEW 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich, 








THE MAN. 


THE NO. is'39, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


| 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 














ARD LINE. 


CUN 
EstasiisHen 1840, 


a | 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. | 
BETWEEN 
LIVBRPOOL. ROSTON, AND N 
Calling at Cork arbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every ‘luesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying BSteerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £ 

By Steamers Carrving Stecrage.—First Class, i5, 17 and 

Suincas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEW YOLK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. | 


First Gees #50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, ard 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ladiag given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent ani 
tor Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Stecrage passage, at in Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. S. MAIL. 


‘EW YORK, 


| 











New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s pters, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 





REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTIT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 


| and LIVERPOOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
| wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 


SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by” 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


For NASSAU, N. P,, 
|Carryingthe U. 8: and British Mails: 





Ths rext three Guninins will be as follows: 


From New Yor, via Savannsh, Ga., December 25th, 
Janu ry 4thand January 18th. 


MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., 62 So th Street, New York. 
EEE 


-sTNSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 


119 BROADWAY, . V 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NiW YORK, Jacuary Lith, 1875. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINSY MARINE AND 
InLanp Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





Its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. BH. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 


tairs of the Company is published in conformity with tb. 


CALIFORNIA....... eoereesSaturday,Jan. 1,°t*® A M. ulrements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
ETHLOPIA....s00+ eoeeees-Saturday, Jan. 8 atl P. M.| Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
ANCHORIA . . seers seeSaturday, Jan, 15, at 8 A. M, Sideveccceccccecsevecccesess $91,546 78 
VICTOWIA...... seceeeees Saturday, Jan. 22, at 2 P. M,| Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 6°0,221 99 


RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 end $8-, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $238. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com 
piny’s offices, 7 Bowling Ureen, New York, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 





‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
cf danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ick and HeavLanps. 


Tons. 





One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.....-.essseeeees a 9 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and 





Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 731,768 7 





This Company bas issued no Policies, ex 


cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 


o risks have been taken upon HULL. 


OF VESSELS. 
Premiums wm irked off as earned during the 
PeTIOd A8 AlOVE.cocreccscccceccroccsersess 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 
—, less Savin &c. 





$612,795 


oe he sane peri: wagatect460,588 li 
heturn MIUMs..6. “ins fe 
THE COMPANS HaS THE yo ee ASSETS 


Cash in — aecceeee sees $155.07 


United States and other stocks.. .46%, 299 


°0 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest19°. 5300 00 


-_ 7 870 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... % 350 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 75 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... eercee 4€,018 






Total Assets... seccresscecsvccccseces $1,020,367 78 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the ou’ 


outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, of 
- | their lega! representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 


2nd dey of February next. 

T E BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE Ol 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the eo 


thereof, or their legal re rg tag BS on and a 
TUESDAY, the 2nd 7 Of ° Fesceaty, So which date 
interest thereon certificates to be 


iuced at the At a oe or and cancelled to 
extent 
2 dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 





tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at red reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passenge:s, and securing speed, safety and com- 

tort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars a od 2” = Company’s office, 


F. RST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY YORK 


Notice to the Tolan a of 
Arkansas State Bonds 
Orrice State Boarp or Finance, 


Litre Rock, January 29th, 1875. 











on the amount ot rned Premiums to: 
the vear ending ber 3ist, 1874, which may be 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is 
sied on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April nex 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY 
WILLIAM A. HALL, 





JOEN K. MYERS, 





NES, THUS. B MI RRICK, 

WM.T BLODGETT, Go E A. MEYER 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER Il. LEWIS, 

. M. EARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
FRANCIS MORA ’ HENRY D. ROLPH, 

. HEGEMAN, JOHN H. CLA 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, J4Uze H,. DUNHAM, 
DAM T. BRUCE, LEVI M. BATES, 

\LBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, STEPHEN L. MERONAN) 
JENIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


JOUN R. WALLER, 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Cuomas Hats, Secretary, 











UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 

n order to agree upon some uniform plan 
af consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to ‘he Board by conferring 
with them at av carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
reveive 7} attention 
. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 

G. N, PEAY, 








~NEW YorRE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Groadwav, corner ier Barelay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS). 
Receive DEPOSITS subject to UHECK AT SIGHT 
paying Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING HOUSE, 
Bae: TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


=! oe eee and other corporations and fo: 
WILLIAM RB. FOSTER, Prosident. 


individ 





State Board of Finance. 


ANDREW MoKINNEZ, Vice-President. 


traps fer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 





DIVIDENDS, 


EMPORIUM | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, 237 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK, Decemb r 22nd, 1875. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
DEND OF FIVE(") PER CENT., has this day been de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, payable on and after 
January 3rd, 1876, 








GEO. ALGER President. 
HENRY B. MEAD, Secretary. 


National Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank 


New York December 221d, 1875 
THE DIRECTORS of this Bank have this day coclared 
a Dividend of 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
free of Tax, pasable on and after January 3 d, 1876. 
The Transfer Books will remain closed until that dite. 
. G@. G BRINCKERHOFF, Cashier. 








OFFICE OF 


National Trust Comp’y, 
261 and 263 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, December 2nd, 1£75. 
At a regular meeting of the Trustees of the NA- 
TIONAL TRUST COMPANY, held this day, the regular 
semi-annual Dividend of 
FOUR PER CENT. 
was declared from the earnings of the last six months, 
pryable on aad after JANUARY 4th, prox. Transfer 
books will be clozed from Decemter 20th. 
J. C. CRUIKSHANK, Secretary. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK. 


WASHINGTON A. HALL, President. 
HENRY T. CHAPMAN, JR., Cashier. 
The usual Semi-Annual Dividend of SIX PER CENT. 
has this dry been declared, payable January 3rd, 1876. 
New Yor, December 18th, 187°. 


PEOPLE’S BANE 
Of the City of New York. 


49TH DIVIDEND. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of FIVE (5} 
PER CENT., free of il tax, has this day been declared 
payable on and after January 3rd, i876. Until that date 
the Transfer Books will be closed. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

GEORGE J. N. ZABRISKIE, Cashier. 

December 2ist, 1875. 


TRADESMEN’S 


National Bank. 


New Yorx, December 2\st, 1875, 
DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. will be 
paid on and after January 3rd, 1876. 
ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier, 

















SE 


SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 


Bowery Savings Bank. 
128 and 130 Bowery. 








Niw York Dec mber 14 hb, 1875. 
A Semi-Annual Lividead at the rate of 

SIX (6) PER CENT., 
per annum onall suns of Five Dollars and upward, and 
not exceeding Two Thousand Dollars, and of 
FIVE (5) PER CENTY., 
Per annum on 4ll sums over Tvo Thousand Dollars 
which snail have been deposited at least three months on 
the first day of January next, will be allowed to the de- 
posi'ors and will be p+yab’e on or after MONDAY, 
January lith, 1876, in accordance with the provisions of 
the By-Laws. 
On and after Jaruary ‘st, 1876, the intere t allowed 
upon deposits exceeding One Thousand Doliars shall te 
ONE PER CENT. per annum less, upon such excess 0 
deposits, than upon depoiits of Une Thousand Dollars 
and less, and no interest will be paid up-n any exces 
of Three Thousand Dollars of deposits. By order of the 
Trustees. 

SAMUEL T. BROWN, Pres‘dent. 
G. I. Cocoesnart, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


Bank, 58 Bowery, southwest corner of Canal Street. 








New Yous, December 9th, 1875. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES have this day e_l:red 
the THIRTY-FIRST Interrcst Dividend, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on a!l sums remaining in 
bank Janu ry | t, 1876, for the number of calendar m-ntus 
the sane ba’ e been cn ep: sit next previous therete, pi) - 
abe oa and: fter FRiD 14, he 2!s\ ot Jacusy. 

Intere:t not withdr.wn will be credite! es au origin 1 
deposit, ani entitled to interest f om January Ist, .ni 
will be entere! on the depositor’s book «hemever yre- 


tented 


De.csits ma’e 01 or before Mond,y, January 10th, 
will be .r interest f.om Javucry 1st 

The Bank 1s open every day fur the reception ard 
payment of money from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on 
MONDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10 4. M. to7 P. M, 
Bauk books in German, French and English. 

E. A. QUINTAKD, President. 

Sxymour A. Buncs, Secretary. 


‘DIVIDEND. 











Western rn Union Telegraph Co’y. 
Treasurer’s Office, New Yorx, December 13th, 1875. 


DIVIDEND NO. 35. 


The Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly Divi- 
dend of TWO PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Comprny, from the net earnings of the three months 
ending December 31st instanty payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January next, 
to Shareholders of record on the 20th day of December. 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of the 20th instant, end will be ceopened 
on the morn‘ng of the 17th of January. 

WILLIAM ORTON, President. 


STEEL PENS. 
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MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
aan Ons Pex alone, we sold more than 
5,000,000 
in 1873. 
and the sale is continually increasing} 

They are of superior English make, and are ju.tly cele 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and eveanes: > 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GZ To accommodate those who may wish to try th s 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 60., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N 





























